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REPORT OF DELEGATE 
CHANGING TIDES 

TODAY 

STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR 
WOULD LEGALIZE KIDNAPI} 


THE LABOR CLARION 
IS YOUR JOURNAL 


It is owned and controlled by the San Francisco 
Labor Council, with which you are affiliated. 
you fifty-two times a year and you should have it in your 
home every week in the year. 
matters of policy relating to your welfare and seeks to 
protect your interests always. 


It gives you the expression of opinion of the most 
forward minds in the trade union movement on subjects 
vital to you and to all workers. 


The larger the circulation of your paper the safer 
will be your position and the more rapid will be the 
progress of the workers generally. 
should have a part, and the way to take that part is by 
subscribing to the paper and patronizing its advertisers. 


It talks for 


It counsels with you on 


In such a work you 


If in the past your organization has not been sub- 
scribing for its entire membership begin to do so now. 
Unions subscribing for their membership are given the 
same rate that prevailed before the great war, 85 cents 


per member per year. 


While almost all other publica- 


tions have increased subscription rates the Labor Clarion 
has not, and its circulation has benefitted by that policy, 
but it should have thousands more on its lists and ex- 


pects to get them. 


THE LABOR CLARION, 


LABOR TEMPLE, 
SIXTEENTH AND CAPP 


Labor Council Directory 


Labor Council meets every Friday at 
8 p. m. at Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp Streets. Secretary’s office and head- 


quarters, Room 205, Labor Temple. 
Executive and Arbitration Committee 
meets every Monday at 7:30 p. m. Label 
Section meets first and third Wednes- 
days at 8 p. m. Headquarters telephone 
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Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays, 49 Clay. 

Asphalt Workers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays. 
Labor Temple. 

Auto Bus Operators’ Union No. 399—Meets every 
every Thursday, 9 p. m., 10 Embarcadero. 

Auto Mechanics No. 1035—Meets Thursday even- 
ings, 236 Van Ness Avenue. 


Automobile and Carriage Painters No. 1073—Meet 
Thursday evenings, Building Trades Temple. 

Baggage Messengers—Meet 2nd Mondays, Ter- 
minal Hotel, 60 Market Street. 

Bakers (Cracker) No. 125—Meet 3nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Bakers’ Auxiliary (Cracker)—Meets Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 1524 Powell. 

Bakers No. 24—Meet Ist and 3rd Saturdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Satur- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Barbers—Meet Ist and 3rd Mondays, 112 Valen- 
cia Street. 

Bartenders No. 41—Meet Ist Mondays at 2:30, 
3rd Mondays in evening at 8:00, 1075 Mission. 

Beer Drivers—177 Capp. 

Bill Posters—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, Fif- 
teenth and Mission. 

Blacksmiths and Helpers No. 168—Meet Ist and 
3rd Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Boilermakers No. 6—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple; headquarters, 2933 16th St. 

Bookbinders—Meet 8rd Friday, Labor Temple. 

Boot and Shoe Workers No. 316—Meet 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, Twenty-fourth and Howard. 

Bottlers No. 293—Meet 3rd Tuesdays, 177 Capp. 

Box Makers and Sawyers—Meet Ist and 8rd 
Tuesdays, 177 Capp. 

Brewery Workmen No, f—Meet 3nd and (tb 
Thursdays, 177 Capp. 

Bricklayers No. %—Meet Tuesdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Broom Makers—John A. Martin, Secretary, 3546 
Nineteenth. 

Butchers, 115—Meet Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 

Butchers No. 6508 (Slaughterhousemen)—Meet 
every Tuesday, Laurel Hall, Seventh and RB. BR. 
Avenue. 

Carpenters No. 22—Meet Fridays, Building Trades 
Temple. 


Carpenters No. 304—Meet Mondays, 112 Valencia. 
Carpenters No. 483—Meet Mondays, 112 Valencia. 
Carpenters, 1082—Meet Tuesdays, 112 Valencia. 


Cemetery Employees—Meet 
days, Labor Temple. 
Chauffeurs No. 265, L B. of ¥.—Meet 3nd and 
4th Thursdays, 8 p. m., California Hall, Turk 

and Polk. 

Cigarmakers—Meet 1st and 8rd Thursdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Cloth Hat and Cap Makers No. 9. 

Cooks’ Helpere—Meet 3nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
451 Kearny. 

Cooks No. 44—Meet lst and 4th Thursday nights 
at 8:30, and 8rd Thursday afternoon at 2:30, 
83 Sixth Street. 

Coopers No. 65—Meet 2nd and (4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Draftsmen—Meet Ist Thursday, Labor Temple. 

Dredgemen—10 Embarcadero. 

Egg Inspectors—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Electrical Workers No. 
Building Trades Temple. 

Electrical Workers No. 
Valencia. 

Electrical Workers No. 537—Meet lst and 8rd 
Wednesdays, 146 Steuart. 

Elevator Operators and Starters—Meet 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 

Federal Employees’ Union No. 1—Meet Ist Tues- 
day, Native Sons Hall; headquarters, 746 Pacifie 
Building. 

Federation of Teachers—Meets at Labor Temple, 
Thursdays, 4 p. m. 

Felt and Composition Roofers No. 25—Meet Ist 
and 3rd Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 
Foundry Employees—Meet Ist and 8rd Fridays, 

Labor Temple. 

Furniture Handlers No. 1—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Fur Workers—172 Golden Gate Avenue. 

Garment Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Garment Workers No. 131—Meet Ist and 8rd 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters—Meet 2nd and 
4th Fridays, Labor Temple. J. Hammerschlag, 
Secretary. 

Gas and Electric Fixture Hangers No. 404—Meet 
2nd and 4th Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 

Gas Workers—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Glass Bottle Blowers—-Meet 2nd and 4th Satur- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Glass Packers, Branch No. 45—Meet 1st and 8rd 
Saturdays, Labor Temple. 

Granite Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Grocery Clerke—Meet 1st Thursday, Labor Tem- 
ple; office hours 9 to 11 a. m. 

Hatters’ Union—J. Grace, Sec., 1114 Mission. 

Horseshoers--Meet 8d Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 

Hospital Stewards and Nurses—Meet 44 Page, Ist 
and 3rd Mondays. 

Ice Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 
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Iron, Steel and Tin Workers No. 5—Meet lst 

and 2nd Saturdays, Metropolitan Hall, South 
San Francisco. 

Janitors—Meet 1st and 3rd Thursdays, 8 p. m., 
Labor Temple. 

Jewelry Workers No. 36—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Mondays, 248 Pacific Building. 

Ladies’ Garment Workers No. 8—Meet Mondays, 
Hamilton Hall, 1545 Steiner. 

Ladies’ Garment Workers No. 124. 

Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 
Laundry Workers—Meet Ist and 38rd Mondays, 
Labor Temple; headquarters, Labor Temple. 
Letter Carriers—Meet Ist Saturday, Los Angeles 
Hall, Native Sons’ Building. 

Machinists’ Auxiliary, Golden West Lodge No. 1 
—Meets Ist and 3rd Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Machinists No. 68—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Mailers—Meet 3rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 

Marine Gasoline Engineers No. 471—Meet Thurs- 
day, 10 Embarcadero. 

Metal Polishers—Meet Ist and 3rd Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 

Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Molders’ Auxiliary—Meets Ist and Srd Fridays, 
Labor Temple. 


Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 


Molders’ Auxiliary—Meets 2nd and 4th Fridays, 
Labor Temple. 


Moving Picture Operators, Local No. 162—Meet 
2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 10 a. m., 68 Haight. 


Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 


Office Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Painters No. 19—Meet Mondays, Building Trades 
Temple. 


Pastemakers No. 10567—Meet last Saturday at 
442 Broadway. 


Pattern Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Friday nights, 
Labor Temple. 


Pavers No, 18—Meet lst Monday, Labor Temple. 


Photo Engravers No. 8—Meet 1st Monday, Labor 
Temple. 
Photographic Workers—Druids’ Hall, 44 Page. 


Piano, Organ and Musical Instrument Workers— 
Meet 1st Tuesday, Labor Temple. 


Picture Frame Workers—Meet Ist and 8rd Fri- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Work- 
ers—Meet Thursdays; headquarters, 457 Bryant. 

Plasterers No. 66—Meet Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Plumbere—Meet Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 


Postoffice Clerks—Meet 4th Thursdays, Knights of 
Columbus Hall. 


Printing Pressmen and Assistants No. 24—Meet 
2nd Mondays, Labor Temple. 

Professional Embalmers—3300 16th St. 

Retail Clerks No. 4323—Meet Ist and 8rd Thurs- 
days, 8 p.m., 150 Golden Gate Ave. 

Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 


days, Labor Temple. 
Retail Shoe Clerks No. 410—Meet Tuesdays, 8 


P. M., 273 Golden Gate Ave. 
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Riggers and Stevedores—Meex Mondays, 113 
Steuart. 

Sailors’ Union of the Pacifio—Meet Mondays, 
Maritime Hall Building, 59 Clay. 

8. F. Fire Fighters No. 231—Meet Labor Temple. 

Sail Makers—Meet Ist Thursday at Labor Temple. 

Steam Fitters and Helpers No. 590—Meet Ist, 
3rd and 5th Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 

Sausage Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Monday, 
Tiv. Hall, Albion Ave, 

Eheet Metal Workers No. 95—Meet &nd Thurs- 
days, 224 Guerrero. 

Sheet Metal Workers No. 104—Meet Fridays, 224 
Guerrero. 

Ship Clerks—Meet Ist and 3rd Fridays, Labor 
Temple. 

Shipfitters No. 9. 

Shipyard Laborers—Meet Fridays, Labor Temple. 

Sign and Pictorial Painters No. 510—Meet Fri- 
days, Building Trades Temple. 

Shoe Repairers—Meet ist and 8rd Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Stable and Garage Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Stationary Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Steam Engineers No. 64—Meet Tuesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 

Steam Shovelmen and Dredgemen No. 29—Meet 
Ist Saturday, 274 Monadnock Building. 

Steam Fitters No. 590—Meet Ist and 8rd Wed- 
nesdays, Labor Temple. 

&tereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 2nd Sunday, 
Labor Temple. 

Street Railway Employees, Div. 518—Meet 2nd 
and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Sugar Workers—Meect 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Tailors No, 80—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Redmen’s Hall, Golden Gate Avenue. 

Teamsters No, 85—Mect Thursdays, 536 Bryant. 


Teamsters No. 216—Meet Saturdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Theatrical Employees—Meet Ist and 8rd Tues- 
days, 11 a. m., 68 Haight. 

Tobacco Workers—Meet rd Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. Miss M. Kerrigan, Secretary, 
290 Fremont. 


Trackmen No, 687—Meet 3nd Tuesdays, Labor 
Temple. 


Typographical No. 21—Meets 8rd Sunday, Labor 
Temple; headquarters, 701 Underwood Bldg. 


United Glass Workers—Meet Wednesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple, 


United Laborers—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 


United Leather Workers (Tanners)—Meet Ist and 
8rd Wed., Mangles Hall, 24th and Folsom, 


United Trunk, Bag and Suitcase Workers—Tiv. 
Hall, Albion Avenue, 


Upholsterere—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 


Waiters No. 830—Meet every Wednesday, 8 p. m., 
828 Mission. " 


Water Workers—Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple. 
Waitreases—Meet Wednesdays, 1075 Mission. 


Wi and Ww 1» 
roped 4 Cereal Workers—Moeet Tuesdays 


Watchmen—Meet 8rd Thursday, 8 p. m., Labor 
Temple. Emmet Counthan, 1610 Folsom. 


Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Sunday, Labor Temple. 
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San Francisco, July 14, 1921. 
Officers and Delegates, : 
San Francisco Labor Council. 
Greeting: 

As your delegate to the forty-first annual con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor, at 
Denver, Colorado, and serving as substitute for 
Delegate Timothy A. Reardon, who was called 
away on business in connection with the local 
building trades lockout and his duties as presi- 
dent of the Board of Public Works, I respectfully 
submit my report as follows: 

The convention was attended by about 520 dele- 
gates, convened on June 13th, and adjourned sine 
die on June 25th. It was called to order by Mr. 
S. P. Oplinger, chairman of the local convention 
committee. In welcoming the delegates as the 
direct representatives of the producers of wealth, 
the working people of our country, the tempor- 
ary chairman uttered some significant thoughts, 
saying: 

“The eyes of the nation will be upon this con- 
vention; your deliberations will be noted with 
deep interest by countless millions of people. By 
your acts chiefly shall labor be judged, and in this 
reconstruction period great problems and weighty 
responsibilities will be the portion of the dele- 
gates to this convention. 

“The American Federation of Labor has been 
instrumental in having the wages and conditions 
of toil in this country made better than in any 
other country in the world. May those condi- 
tions ever remain, and may the American labor 
movement occupy first rank among the great 
humanitarian agencies of the world. 

“May I express the hope that when this con- 
vention is over and its work concluded the advo- 
cates of the so-called open shop plan will under- 
stand that we mean to fight to a finish if need be, 
so that the rights and the liberties of American 
labor may be preserved for all time to come.” 

These thoughts were prophetic of the spirit that 
animated the convention, and the record of its 
work is no mean contribution to the history of 
the American Federation of Labor in its perpet- 
ual struggle to realize the ideals of American 
workers. 

Addresses of welcome were made by Dewey 
C. Bailey, Mayor of Denver; Oliver H. Shoup, 
Governor of Colorado; James C. Bulger, Presi- 
dent of the Colorado State Federation of Labor, 
and Edward Keating, former Congressman of 
Colorado. The opening ceremonies were fur- 
nished music by a volunteer band from the 
different musicians’ unions in Denver and by Mr. 
Christian, who performed on Denver’s $100,000 
official organ. A male quartette also entertained 
the convention. 

President Gompers, in assuming the gavel as 
the permanent chairman, delivered a character- 
istic vigorous speech, after which the convention 
was ready for business. The first matter pre- 
sented was a partial report of the Committee on 
Credentials, which then reported credentials of 
509 delegates representing 93 international and 
national unions, 4 departments, 32 state branches, 
113 central bodies, 46 local, trade and federal 
unions and 5 fraternal delegates. 

The first resolution adopted was in cognizance 
of the terrible disaster that befell the people of 
Pueblo, calling for sympathy and assistance of 
the people of the stricken city. Immediately an- 


nouncements were made that the Plate Printers’ 
Union of Washington, D. C., had anticipated the 
call and had placed in the hands of President 
Gompers a.check for $500 as contribution to the 
flood sufferers. The Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks also announced that their organization had 
sent a check for $500 for the same purpose of 
relief. 

Vice-President Duncan then read a digest of 
the Executive Council’s Report. The report con- 
tains a summary of decisions and happenings in 
the life of the Federation and its affiliated unions 
during the past year, and the information and 
recommendations contained therein are of the 
greatest importance to our movement. 

Resolution No. 2 was introduced by the dele- 
gation of the International Seamen’s Union of 
America, and adopted. The resolution deals with 
a bill pending in Congress affecting the manning 
of ships, conditions of work, and safety provi- 
sions of the seamen’s bill, calculated to increase 
hours, underman the vessels and render travel 
unsafe and hazardous. The convention protested 
against the lowering of the number of skilled men 
in a crew, any increase in the hours of labor or 
any extension of the season in which passenger 
vessels are permitted to operate in a condition 
in which 50 per cent of the persons on board 
have no means of safety except life preservers, 
the utility of which were shown in the loss of the 
Empress of Ireland in the St. Lawrence River in 
May, 1914, where, according to report, 1027 per- 
sons drowned with life preservers on, within less 


than three miles from shore and with assistance 
coming in less than two hours. 

The morning session of the second day was 
devoted to listening to the addresses of Hon. 
J. H. Thomas and Mr. James Walker, fraternal 
delegates from the British Trade Union Con- 
gress. 

The representatives of the oldest trade union 
movement in the world spoke both in an earnest 
and persuasive manner, and revealed to the as- 
sembled delegates something of the power and 
statesmanship of the British labor movement. A 
few thoughts from his memorable speech will be 
quoted, particularly with reference to the Brit- 
ish workers’ position on the Irish question, which 
had great influence upon the delegates in their 
subsequent action on resolutions dealing with the 
same. 

In his opening remarks, he explained the rea- 
sons for his silence on many present problems 
confronting the labor movement in his own coun- 
try as well as in ours, but he found that he could 
not altogther, on this occasion, omit to give his 
American friends at least some explanation on 
matters that have been attributed to him in the 
American press. He said: 

“T found, due to the imagination of your Ameri- 
can press, that all manner of ulterior objects 
were attributed to me. I was here to preach in- 
ternationalism; I was here to preach Bolshev- 
ism; I was here to square a private deal with 
Lloyd George with regard to the coal situation, 
and amongst other sins, I was here in order to 
render the position of your President more diffi- 
cult because of some imaginary opposition I was 
supposed to have with him. 

“Well, all I have got to say is this: The lesson 


of this thing is not peculiar to America. The 
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enemies of the labor movement realize that their 
success, their strength, their opportunity, is 
always gone when they are compelled to meet a 
united and strong labor body. And they always 
know that they cannot succeed against a united 
body, so they are using all those means to cause 
differences, jealousies, disruptions in your ranks, 
thereby taking advantage of the weakness they 
themselves have created. 

“My regret, Mr. President, is that our own 
people fall into this trap. Trade unionists that 
ought to know better, whose experience ought to 
make them wary of such traps, trade unionists 
will often read some kind of piffle in the press 
derogatory, condemnatory, causing dissension in 
the ranks, denouncing one of their leaders, and 
instead of standing four-square, and saying, “I 
will trust my leader, I will follow my leader, I 
will be loyal to my leader,” they pass it on be- 
cause they are invariably jealous of the man they 
have put in responsibility. 

“And it is for that reason, friends, that I want 
to remind you that there is no difference today 
the world over in our conception of our move- 
ment and of our ideals. There is no difference 
today in any part of the world with regard to 
the problems with which we are confronted and 
compelled to face. The only difference is a dif- 
ference of degree, and we today in America, in 
Great Britain, in France, in all the Central Pow- 
ers, are suffering the inevitable price of having 
lived a riotous life for six years. A nation pays 
the same price as an individual; if nature is 
abused, nature will extort her price. If an indi- 
vidual lives beyond his means, that individual 
must pay his price for that abuse. And for four 
years the world has made her business not the 
reconstruction of mankind, not the upbuilding of 
things that make life good and noble, not the 
things that tend to make men and women good 
and happy. For four years the business of the 
world has been the destruction of mankind. 

“And today, sir, in your country, and in our 
country, we are paying the same price and fac- 
ing the same inevitable facts that followed every 
war in the history of the world. The most amaz- 
ing thing to me is that people are actually talk- 
ing today as if this is some new phase. They 
act as if this was something that was never ex- 
pected. It only shows what blind students of 
history we are, because the student of history 
will see that following every war in the history 
of the world there was that period of reaction, 
retrenchment, that inevitably followed the ex- 
penditure of the world’s wealth.” 

In analysing the conditions pertaining to the 
United States, Mr. Thomas said: 

“You are the only creditor country in the 
world. In mineral wealth you have everything. 
With the exception of tea, coffee and a little 
rubber, you have everything in your great United 
States that not only meets your requirements but 
which the whole world wants. Forty-two per 
cent of the gold of the world is in America at 
this moment—forty-two per cent. You are not 
only the only creditor nation in the world today 
whose credit all over the world stands supreme, 
and therefore the false economists may easily 
turn to your leaders as I see they are doing, 
and saying: ‘Why is it if everybody owes us 
money, why is it if we have got all the wealth, 
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why is it that in America today there are nearly 
four million unemployed?” 

“I can quite visualize the mind that says to 
himself: “If there are four million people out 
of work and I work only four hours instead of 
eight, I will be providing work for other people.” 
I can quite understand that, and I can under- 
stand the retort they make in my own country 
when they say: “Yes, but Thomas advised us 
to produce. We have produced. Now we have 
got unemployment. It would have been better 
had we not produced.” 

“They have no doubt said the same thing to 
your leaders here. My answer, friends is that we 
are not suffering at this moment from over-pro- 
duction, because to test it you would only suffer 
from over-production if everybody had boots, if 
everybody had clothes, if everybody has com- 
forts; over-production could only be _ possible 
when the world’s requirements were adequately 
met; but as a matter of cold, hard fact, the world 
Was never so poverty-ridden as she is at this 
moment. Your goods are more required at this 
moment than they ever were. There are more 
men and women bootless, there are more houses 
needed and more agricultural implements than 
ever before. 

“The real cause, friends, is that over-production 
is a mere bogy, it is under-consumption that we 
are suffering from and not over-production. In 
other words, you are in this unhappy position 
that you have got the goods to sell, you have got 
men ready to make them, you have got the raw 
material at your disposal, you are willing and 
anxious to supply their needs, but they are un- 
able to buy from you; in other words, the old 
system of exchange throughout the world has 
broken down.” 

Mr. Thomas proceeded to show how the miners’ 
strike in England was caused through the ina- 
bility of English mines competing with the cheap 
coal mined by Germany under the Peace Treaty 
and resold by France at prices underselling coal 
mined in England and other countries. He re- 
lated how the miners of England had maintained 
their strike without a cent in their organization’s 
treasury, and predicted, which since has happened, 
that the only settlement possible would be by 
collective bargaining, and an agreement signed 
by the officials of their organization. 

He congratulated the American labor movement 
for its stand in favor of disarmament and peace 
between nations, and thereupon launched upon 
an examination into the workings of our labor 
movement. In that connection he expressed him- 
self as follows: 

“T sometimes feel that many of our men come 
into our movement when the fruit was ripe for 
harvesting. Many of our men came in when they 
went to the tree and the fruit was ripe and 
dropped into their hands, and it was calculated 
to make those people forget the sacrifice that 
was made to build up the trade union movement. 

“How easy it is for the glib phrase of the 


young man today who says: ‘These old fogies 
are too old; they are getting out of date; they 
are getting to be obsolete. We young men with 
our virile blood and energy are the people that 
must direct the ship.” Yes, let us always have 
that enthusiasm; let us have that youth, let us 
always have the young men pointing upward and 
onward and saying: That is the goal we intend 
to climb.’ But don’t let us equally forget the 
gray-haired veterans that made the sacrifice to 
create the platform that we enjoy today. 

“T, as a young man, was in the movement 
when we didn’t dare wear our badges, when there 
was no civil reception, when it wasn’t an honor to 
be a trade unionist, when you had to meet in a 
public house and excuse yourself for being there. 
All these things were fought down by men who 
were victimized and scrapped and sacrificed, but 
who went steadily on, saying: ‘It is a cause 
that must ultimately triumph.’ ” 

As to labor’s responsibilities, he said: 

“Today we are tempted to ask from others 
what we are not prepared to concede ourselves. 
You have no right to demand from an employer a 
standard of honor that you set up unless you are 
prepared to concede that same standard of honor 
to the other side. In other words, our movement 
has gone beyond the agitation stage; our move- 
ment is part of the life of the community, and 
we must stand foursquare with honor and dig- 
nity and say: ‘We will treat with honest men, 
but we treat with them because we are honest 
men ourselves.’ 

“And I would like, sir, without presuming to 
interfere, to say one word upon the open shop 
question. And I am afraid that some of these 
people are advocating this policy, quite con- 
scientiously, no doubt, quite honestly and _ sin- 
cerely, whilst there are others, of course, that 
would hardly come under that category. Do they 
realize that there is in the world today, in your 
country and ours, two clearly defined movements? 
It is in your movement as well as in ours, it is 
in France, it is in Italy, it is in Germany, it is 
everywhere. One is directed by men and women 
who say: ‘To hell with this form of civilization. 
Let us scrap all the existing orders. Let us tear 
up the constitutions. Let the workers as a class 
in the majority enter into a class war and have 
a victory for the worker as against the other class. 

“That section is in America; that section is 
in all countries. And there is the other section, 
the section which says: ‘Yes, we are dissatisfied 
with the existing order, we are opposed to the 
misery and degradation of our people, we are 
opposed to the sweated conditions and we are 
going to work for a better and nobler order of 
things.’ But they say: ‘There is a right way 
and a wrong way. The right way is that men 
will use their power through their trades unions, 
constitutionally and honestly, and they will exer- 
cise their political power through the ballot box.’ 

“In other words, the choice of these sections 
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is between the ballot on the one hand and the 
bullet on the other. We in the labor movement 
prefer the ballot. We in the labor movement 
prefer the constitutional way, because we know 
that bloody upheavals never bring statesmen to 
the top; they merely and invariably bring the 
bullies. We don’t want this way, because we 
know it is the slow way, but because it is the 
sure way, the certain way, and if these employ- 
ers who are flouting our movement, who are 
weakening our authority, who are playing right 
into the hands of the other people—do they realize 
that they are playing with fire and rendering the 
position of those of us who believe in order and 
constitutionalism very difficult indeed?” 

“T convey to you the fraternal wishes of the 
British Trades Union Movement. I recognize that 
you have many difficulties and problems ahead. 
i recognize that you are face to face with your 
critics and your opponents. I recognize that 
you have a press that seems to be more inter- 
ested in directing your affairs than you are in- 
terested yourself. All of which, I am sure, you 
feel deeply grateful for. But I say to you, if 
| presumed to give advice I would say, if you want 
to do anything, do it yourself. Be loyal to your- 
selves; be loyal to your own people, recognize 
that not as a class but as citizens of a great com- 
munity you must discharge your obligations.” 

Mr. Thomas devoted the last part of his speech 
to the Irish question, and as his remarks were in 
some instances controverted during the speech, 
it is natural that a great deal of more interest was 
placed in this part of his speech than in regard 
to the matters I have quoted. His remarks on the 
Irish question had great effect upon the dele- 
gates and contributed, no doubt, to the final re- 
sult of the convention in coming to a fairly unan- 
imous expression in that behalf. The following 
are a few excerpts from this part of the speech: 

“The labor movement in Great Britain from 
the first day that it entered politics at all stood 
for home rule for Ireland. In John Redmond’s 
time, in Michael Davitt’s time, in Parnell’s time, 
in O’Connell’s time, in all those periods the Brit- 
labor movement stood for freedom for Ire- 
land and it stands for that today. But do not 
make the mistake of deceiving the Irish people 
I have 20,000 members in Ireland; therefore if I 
do not know anything about it, no one else does. 
| have those 20,000 members in my own organi- 
zation, because the Irish railwaymen won’t have 
have an Irish railway organization. They prefer 
an English organization, and they have got it, 
for they know what good it has done for them. 

“And do not make the mistake of assuming 
that we have not fought for the Irish people, for 
we have, and I did more for the hunger strikers 
to get them released than probably any one else. 
1 went to Montjoy Prison when there were 100,- 
000 people on their knees reciting the rosary. 
Don’t assume that I have not sympathy for them, 
but don’t assume that the British labor move- 
ment stands for an independent republic. It is 
only fair that you should know this. They don’t. 
They stand for freedom, with dominion home 
rule if needs be. In fact, the only limit we put 
on is that we are not going to have Ireland made 
a menace from submarine warfare. Now that is 
exactly the position, and we have fought and 
fought, but we don’t want your movement dis- 
rupted because of differences in it.” 

“We will continue to do our best; we will con- 
tinue to fight, but we will not allow our movement 
to be disrupted on any question, no matter what 
it is. And I would ask our Irish friends in Amer- 
ica, who feel, God knows, keener than I can say, 
to believe me when I say, it is not quite so easy 
to judge this question from three thousand miles 
as we find it at home. And if we have been un- 
able to solve this problem as a labor party at 
home, all I can say is, that I wish you luck in 
solving it three thousand miles away.” 

The other fraternal delegate of the British 


ish 


Trade Union Congress, James Walker, described 
the economic conditions in England after the 
war, and the aims of the British workers to im- 
prove their condition, and to work unceasingly 
for the abolition of all wars, and the arbitration 
of disputes between nations. 

During the afternoon session of the second 
day an address was delivered before the dele- 
gates by U. M. F. Bush, fraternal delegate of the 
Canadian Labor Congress. While the problems 
of the Canadian workers are similar to those of 
the workers in the United States, Mr. Bush sig- 
nificantly referred to the widespread radical move- 
ment in Canada as follows: 

“Tt is not from the employers of Canada we 
have the most to fear; it is from the men in the 
ranks who are doing more to disrupt the move- 
ment than employers. We have so-called leaders 
springing up from day to day who, when they 
cannot have their own way in the international 
movement, start dual or secession movements.” 

“In previous conventions we talked to you about 
the one big union. I think in the last two con- 
ventions of this body the delegates who pre- 
ceded me spoke of the fear we had of the one big 
union. Today we do not fear it. Last year they 
reported forty-one unions with 43,000 members; 
this year they reported forty-one units with a 
membership of about 5,000. I think at our con- 
vention in Winnipeg this year, where the O. B. 
U. was born, we will go to its funeral.” 

Referring to the speeches of the English dele- 
gates, Mr. Bush said: 

“May I say to you, not as foreigners but as 
fellow trade unionists in this great common cause, 
that at least in my judgment and I believe in 
the judgment of every delegate to this con- 
vention, your addresses were distinct contribu- 
tions to the constructive work of the organized 
labor movement of the whole world. Your greet- 
ing to us was as man to man, dealing with great 
problems, the problems of humans everywhere, 
wherever they may be, and the difficulties which 
we find confronting us as we from time to time 
undertake to solve them. 

“There are some who would solve all the prob- 
lems of the universe with the turning of a hand 
or the twinkling of an eye. Human problems 
are not solved in that manner; it takes time, and 
time makes more converts, was the declaration 
of a wonderful philosopher nearly two hundred 
years ago—time to understand ourselves, time 
to make others understand; and he who under- 
takes to resolve that all the problems of the 
world shall be solved over night, providing it 
doesn’t rain the fellowing morning, will find a 
flood in his way, much to his being disconcerted.” 

“Recently some comment has been made of the 
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most kindly character regarding the personality 
of the president of the American Federation of 
Labor. * * * One of them said that the pres- 
ident of the American Federation of Labor has 
kept the labor movement of our country out of 
politics, when, as a matter of fact, we have been 
in it over our heads. 

“Another one, I think almost on the same day, 
declared that President Gompers had dragged the 
the labor movement into politics. Now he hasn’t 
done either. What has been done was that the 
American organized labor movement declared 
that we shall exercise every activity—economic, 
industrial, political, social—anything and every- 
thing—to bring light into the life of the working 
people of America. 

“You know, sir, that one of them, really—a 
judge, not a trade unionist, not a labor man— 
has said that Mr. Gompers has no _ idealism, 
and that all he considers is a question of wages 
and hours.. 

“Well, I do have my day dreams and I do 
build my castles in the air, but I don’t always 
thrust them in the faces of either my friends or 
my foes. There is one thing I do know, that if 
that is the triumphant charge that they may bring 
against me, that I would rather bring twenty-five 
cents a day into the pay envelope of the working 
people than to pass flamboyant resolutions, it is 
not a very serious charge. 

“Dr. Woods Hutchinson, a few days before I 
left our offices, declared that you can tell the 
death rate of the babies in our country by the 
thickness and volume of the pay envelopes of the 
working people. We are not limited in any of 
the activities which we may seek to employ for 
the protection and for the promotion of the 
rights and the interests of the great masses of 
the toilers of America.” 

Time does not permit to quote any more from 
the interesting and instructive speeches delivered 
by the fraternal delegates. 

The balance of this report will deal exclusively 
with the action upon the more important resolu- 
tions and subjects dealt with by the convention. 

The convention adopted resolution No. 66, by 
the delegation of the United Mine Workers, ex- 
pressing sympathy with the striking mine work- 
ers of West Virginia. In speaking to the resolu- 
tion, Mr. Lewis, president of the Mine Workers, 
depicted the terrible hardships and violence to 
which 40,000 miners of southeastern West Virginia 
have been subjected by the private armed forces 
of the mine owners. Thus far congress has not 
taken any action toward investigating or alle- 
viating these conditions. The men with their fam- 
ilies have been supported during the last six 
months by the miners’ organization. 

Inasmuch as the Labor Clarion has heretofore 
published the action of the convention on most 
of the important resolutions, I shall take occa- 
sion to refer only to those of the greatest im- 
portance and which occasioned the greatest de- 
bate or which are for some reason or other more 
notable. 

Resolution No. 35, by the textiile workers, 
called attention to the intolerable conditions exist- 
ing in the cotton mills of the South, and upon 
recommendation of the committee on organiza- 
tion, convention decided that every effort will be 
made to bring about a congressional investigation 
and improvement of the conditions of women and 
children working in such mills. It was stated 
that the wages of women have been reduced from 
$26 to $9 and $11 per week, and the hours in- 
creased from 55 to 65 per week. 

Resolution No. 92, by the Washington State 
Federation of Labor, providing for the organiza- 
tion of timberworkers, was adopted. In speaking 
to the resolution, Delegate Short of that State 
related that this class of men are shipped out of 
Seattle, Spokane and Tacoma at wages of $2.35 
per day, and that they are charged $9.50 for 
board. It is conditions like these that more elo- 


quently than words show the worth and necessity 
of American labor making its primary object to 
obtain reasonable wages and hours of labor for 
the toilers, and the fatuity of our critics who say 
that we have a too materialistic conception of the 
needs of labor. 

On the report of the Executive Council rela 
tive to unemployment, the convention sanctioned 
the proposal to appoint a special committee of 
five to study the situation ,and authorizing the 
Executive Council to carry out whatever action 
the committee may recommend. 

Among the many distinguished and talented 
persons addressing the convention was one Rev. 
G. S. Lackland, who made a stirring address to 
the convention for the welfare of children. He 
concluded his speech as follows: 

“Last year three hundred thousand babies under 
five years of age died. An expert has been at 
work and he says that where a man is getting a 
living wage a quarter of the number die that die 
where there is not a living wage. Three-quarters of 
those children last year died in places where the 
open shop prevails and where they have the 
grand ‘American Plan.’ 

“IT am a preacher of the gospel, I stand at 
the bedside of mothers and children. The sad- 
dest funeral I ever conduct is the funeral of a 
little baby whose parents stand beside the casket 
and say: ‘How can a God of love stand for this?’. 
I say it is not a God of love but the industrial 
conditions that make 240,000 of those funerals. 
If the pulpit pleaded for the women and chil- 
dren of Belgium, I say in God’s name let us plead 
for the women and children of America. 

“T haven’t told you my denomination. I don’t 
care about it, but in the name of Christ who gave 
His life rather than compromise humanity, in the 
name of The Man who went down under the 
greed of Caesar rather than sell His soul, we 
offer you the hand of fellowship and promise you 
that within a few years the Church of the Liv- 
ing God, as its Originator was, will be shoulder 
to shoulder with you, and then the traitorous 
profiteers of America will be doomed.” 

Dr. Lackland was cheered as he left the plat- 
form. The convention ordered his speech printed 
in the official minutes. 

The Right Rev. J. Henry Tihen, Bishop of 


Denver, addressed the convention. Among the 
words from him encouraging the convention were 
these: 

“Labor is the source of wealth, but it is only the 
labor of the free that is the cause of prosperity 
and happiness. The labor of the slave and of 
the peon, the labor of the prison and of the sweat- 
shop, and the labor of the women and the chil- 
dren, all these almost automatically work for an 
increase of wealth; but they do not contribute one 
particle to the nation’s prosperity and happiness, 
Nay more: they take away from the prosperity 
and happiness of a nation. 

“You gentlemen have come together in con- 
vention for the purpose of aiding labor to the 
best of your ability by systematic, scientific, or- 
ganized effort. It is to the interests of every 
country and of the entire world that organiza- 
tions which promote the best interests of human- 
ity shall be furthered and that power which is 
beneficent shall be exercised. He who has 
power for mankind’s good and fails to use that 
power for that purpose commits a crime against 
his fellow-man.” 

In another part of his speech he said: 

“In this country, church and state are sep- 
arate; it is well that they are; but in the great 
work of human welfare church and state must 
needs unite and make common cause. The way 
of working may be different with the church and 
different with the state, but both have the same 
object and purpose in view—humanity’s welfare— 
and church and state, Mr. President and Dele- 
gates, stand back of you in convention assembled. 
Church and state say to you that no one, no 
matter who he be or where he may be, shall 
oppose your laudable purposes.” And, in a burst 
of eloquence, the reverend gentleman concluded 
with this tribute to organized labor: 

“Gentlemen, you stand for this great proposi- 
tion that labor and humanity shall not be cruci- 
fied upon the cross of greed and profit.” 

Dr. Charles A. Power, president of the Ameri- 
can Society for the Control of Cancer, addressed 
the convention. He said in part: 

“Cancer is not hereditary, cancer is not con- 
tagious, it is not transmitted from one person 
to another. We know of no instance in which 
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the physician or surgeon has taken cancer, so to 
speak, from a patient. Further, cancer is not, in 
the beginning, a blood disease; it is purely local. 
It is only in the late stages, when it becomes gen- 
eralized, that it enters the blood system. Again, 
cancer is not a disgrace and should never be 
thought of in that way. It is only a terrible mis- 
fortune. 

“Almost all cancer begins at a local point of 
irritation. Let me illustrate that by the familiar 
cancer of the lower lip of men. It begins gen- 
erally after the age of 35 years, and it increases 
in frequency from that age up. Cancer of the 
lip begins as a local sore, a local irritation; a scab 
forms and falls off, another forms and falls off, 
and the cycle is repeated until it becomes very 
dangerous. A man who is in this situation should 
at once consult competent medical authority. I 
come before you with no panacea, no cure what- 
ever. I simply say to you, when you notice a 
sore of the kind I have described, go at once and 
get advice.” 

“To sum up, let me repeat that it is a message 
of hope that I bring to you. In November next 
we are going to have a Cancer Week through- 
out this country, a week devoted to such talks as 
I am trying to give you today, and we are hopeful 
that within the next ten years the death rate from 
this terrible malady will have been greatly dimin- 
ished.” 

The convention approved the part of the re- 
port of the Executive Council that recited the 
danger of congress adopting some scheme that 
would result in degrading the Department of 
Labor, and the convention protested strongly 
against any action that might tend to remove 
the Secretary of Labor from the cabinet of the 
President and make his office and functions 
subordinate to some other department. The rec- 
ord of William B. Wilson was indorsed. 

A recommendation was adopted that each local 
union should have on hand a copy of the ‘History- 
Encyclopedia, Reference Book,” published by the 
Federation and containing concise information 
about the recognized principles and policies adopt- 
ed by the American Federation of Labor. 

The convention endorsed the Federation’s non- 
partisan political campaign inaugurated in 1920, 
and admonishes the affiliated organizations to take 
special care in electing friends of labor to all 
legislative offices, municipal, state and national. 

The committee appointed to study and investi- 
gate health insurance was requested by the con- 
vention to make its report to the next convention. 

Resolution No. 37, relative to legislation by 
congress for establishment of old age pensions, 
was, upon recommendation of the committee, re- 
ferred to the Executive Council for study and 
investigation, inasmuch as committee and the con- 
vention were of the opinion that until a proper 
measure is drafted and thoroughly digested so 
that it can be defended on every point, no prog- 
ress can be made in securing the enactment of 
any such legislation. 

Glenn E. Plumb addressed the convention in 
his usual clear and logical manner, explaining his 
Principles for the establishment of industrial 
democracy. 

Four resolutions were introduced on the Irish 
question. The committee offered a substitute 
resolution, embracing, practically, all suggestions 
offered, excepting the one to inaugurate a boycott 
on English goods. The good sense of the dele- 
gates induced them all to forego individual pref- 
erences so as to bring about the greatest possible 
unity in sentiments on the question. As a result 
of this common desire the convention, after de- 
bating the matter at two sessions, adopted the 
committee substitute with but two dissenting 
votes. 

On the resolutions dealing with the railroads, 
No. 59 and No. 60, the committee submitted 
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reports, one majority and one minority report. 
The majority report amended resolution No. 59, 
so as to merely indorse government ownership 
and democratic operation of the railroads, and 
instructing the Executive Council to devise the 
proper legislative program. The minority report 
presented a much longer resolution drafted by the 
minority of the committee and reciting certain 
principles underlying government ownership and 
democratic operation of railroads, and likewise 
instructing the Executive Council to devise leg- 
islation to effect the purposes of the resolution. 
The convention debated the two reports for two 
sessions, and finally after amending the minority 
report so as to limit its scope to railroads, adopt- 
ed same by an overwhelming vote. 

A resolution was adopted against the Hearst 
newspapers, which made false accusations against 
Samuel Gompers and the Chicago Federation of 
Labor, in reporting a meeting of the latter body. 
According to John Fitzpatrick, president of the 
Chicago Federation of Labor, the story as pub- 
iished in the Hearst papers was absolutely false. 
‘The story was to the effect that the Chicago Fed- 
eration of Labor had keen thrown into an uproar 
by demands for ousting Mr. Gompers as presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor. The 
alleged demand was couched in these words: 
“Throw Sam Gompers out; throw him out,” 
while President Fitzpatrick is alleged to have 
pounded in vain for order. 

The One Big Union got its usual short shrift 
and condemnation, without the batting of an eye 


of a single sympathizer. No one professed to be: 


known as its defender or well-wisher. We had 
expected at least one to give some disingenious 
word in its defense. - 

The Industrial Court law of Kansas was sent 
to keep company with the One Big Union. It did 
not have a single friend in court, and I take it 
the antipathy in this case was genuine and trust- 
worthy. 

The referendum brigade was not to be denie-l 
altogether this time. They had a mighty fine res- 
olution, providing for a referendum to the people 
on the question of war, but forgot to put in a 
demand for the same right on the question of 
peace. At any rate, they had their debate and a 
roll call vote, a rather close affair, inasmuch as 
the resolution was only beaten by a two-to-one 
vote. If they had, instead of the referendum, 
brought in a resolution for a federal initiative, I 
dare say the result would have been different. 

Our friend and townsman, Michael J. McGuire, 
undertook to question President Gompers rather 
pointedly as to his attitude on the Irish ques- 
tion, and the Grand Old Man was right there 
with his answer, and it turned out to be a Philip- 
pic against William Randolph Hearst, one of the 
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“Sam Gompers better beware if he accepts the 
invitations to go to Hawaii to see the labor short- 
age for himself, lest the charm of life in that 
tropic paradise persuade him to take one of the 
vacant jobs and stay,”’ says the San Francisco 
“Chronicle.” Well, there is evidence of a very re- 
cent date that Sam is not beyond the age of 
being charmed, but it is not at all likely that the 
conditions attached to a sugar plantation job, 
bordering upon chattel slavery, would serve to 
turn the trick. 

————————_@______—__ 


Very frequently we meet individuals who are 
so absolutely selfish that they are wholly unable 
to believe that anyone can do anything not in- 
spired by a selfish purpose, but we came across 
a star in this respect the other day. He had just 
finished reading an address delivered to a class 
of college graduates and remarked that the ex- 
hortation of the speaker to the students to render 
service to humanity without regard for the ma- 
terial influence the service might have upon them- 
selves as “all bunk,” and he was in deadly earnest 
in his belief. He could not conceive of an indi- 
vidual doing a thing because it was right if it 
would be of no benefit to himself and might pos- 
sibly be harmful to him, and he thought anyone 
who believed individuals would so conduct them- 
selves ought to be in an asylum instead of at 
liberty. 

ee 


Corporations of various kinds, particularly the 
big national concerns, are very busy these days 
spreading propaganda which attempts to convey 
the impression that they are not reaping big 
profits out of the business they are conducting. 
Their stories are generally to the effect that the 
business is being carried on at a profit of from 
1 to 5 per cent, and if you take their books for it 
they will generally be able to prove their case as 
to “profits.” But there are many other ways of 
absorbing the people’s money than under the 
guise of profits. The officials of these big con- 
cerns absorb, as a rule, more in salaries than they 
get in profits on their stock. They also have a 
way of adding to operating expenses in their ac- 
counts so as to have the money flow into the 
right channels. One means of this character was 
recently brought to the attention of the public 
by the railroad brotherhoods when figures were 
given showing the amounts of contracts let to 
other corporations in which railroad officials were 
financially interested. The schemes made use of 


by these concerns to hoodwink the people are 
endless in variety. 
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Changing Tides 
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A few days ago we overheard a remark made by a representative of a big bank- 
ing institution, an institution which is at the present time lending aid and assis- 
tance to a combination of employers in a fight on organized labor in this city, which 
rather startled us. He said: “The tide is running against labor at present and a 
great many employers are taking advantage of this fact to drive bargains with the 
workers that are not warranted by conditions and which will surely bring about a 
lasting spirit of resentment on the part of the workers that will be harmful to all 
of us in the end.” 

The statement was full of truth, but what puzzled us was that a man holding 
such an opinion should be aiding to the utmost of his ability in bringing about the 
very condition of affairs that his expression indicated he believed would ultimately 
be harmful to all, including himself. Even now we are not satisfied as to the reason 
for such conduct. We know, of course, that many business men are being coerced 
temporarily into doing things that they do not believe to be right and which they 
know will finally react against their own interests, but we did not entertain the idea 
that banks could by any possibility be included in that category, nor are we now 
convinced that that is the case, so we are still unable to account for the palpable 
inconsistency of this man’s conduct with his opinion, and leave the matter to others 
to settle for themselves. 

Tt is a fact, however, that the tides do not always run in the same direction. 
There will be a turn in the industrial tide, and that at no very distant date. When 
that turn comes no one will waste very much sympathy on the employer who, when 
conditions favored him, unmercifully pressed his advantage against his employees. 
The unorganized worker is always at the mercy of such employers, but the organ- 
ized toilers can and do protect themselves against the unfair and unreasonable 
attacks of such employers and their bankers and allied greedmongers. As a conse- 
quence of these attacks all lines of endeavor are forced to undergo hardships and 
loss of business. The retail merchants find that their sales fall off when the work- 
ers are unable to purchase on a normal scale, and the banker above referred to is 
thus helping to bring harm upon his depositors and clients. While he may be 
doing the bidding of a clique to promote their own greedy desires and thus currying 
favor in that particular field, he is by such action bringing industry in a wide field 
to a standstill and inflicting losses upon thousands who are comparatively power- 
less to protect themselves, and included prominently in this number are the mer- 
chants in all lines, both wholesale and retail. These merchants, however, are in a 
position to bring pressure to bear upon the banks to desist in their ruinous course 
in coming to the aid of unfair employers, and if they fail to take advantage of their 
opportunities in this direction, then they are entitled to no consideration at the 
hands of the workers. In fact, through such failure, they become actual and poten- 
tial allies of the interests that are endeavoring to crush the workers under the heel 
of greed. 

There are those who are shallow enough to believe that the organizations of 
labor can be permanently destroyed and that after they have been so destroyed they 
will be masters of the field. This brand of reasoning, if it may be dignified by 
calling it reasoning, is unsound and in conflict with all experiences of the past. 
Unions have been destroyed in the past, it is true, but they have a consistent habit 
of coming back and confronting the dreamers who believed they had crushed them 
beyond recall. Here and there during the present period of readjustment employ- 
ers may succeed in compeling some of the weaker unions to submit to their unrea- 
sonable terms, but they will come back and exact justice in the end. 

There is no merit in the flamboyant assertions of some employers to the 
effect that labor is unreasonable in the position it takes. Those who make up the 
ranks of the organized workers are as fair and reasonable in their dealings with 
their fellow humans as any other classification of men and no sensible person can 


be persuaded to the contrary. Propaganda of this character must, therefore, 
prove futile and fail to deceive anyone who does a little reasoning. 
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FLUCTUATING SENTIMENTS 


“The convention that stood still,” says the offi- 
cial organ of the rainbow-chasing Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, in describing the doings of the 
recent American Federation of Labor convention 
at Denver. Unconsciously the class-conscious 
organ of the red brigade pays the convention the 
best compliment that could be offered, because if 
the convention had adopted a program a la Amal- 
gamated, instead of being the convention that 
kept on its feet, it would have been the conven- 
tion that went on the toboggan and betrayed the 
interests of the toiling millions who look to it 
to foster and promote their industrial welfare. 
The red, however, is always a conceited creature 
even though his conduct constantly demonstrates 
that he is the rankest of incompetents in every 
phase of life except dreaming, and in the dream- 
ing field he spins some fantastic webs. 


Necessity is the mother of invention, civiliza- 
tion and progress. Wherever new conditions 
make their impress upon the course of human 
events, there human intelligence and will provide 
a way to overcome the handicaps raised by 
nature or man. Thus we see how the closing of 
the United States to the immigration of Southern 
Europe has inspired the French government to 
turn the tide of immigration into its new African 
Empire, the great Sahara Desert. The sands of 
that waste need only water to make them fertile 
and productive. The newest scheme is to use 
the waters of the Niger River for the irrigation 
of thousands of square miles of the desert, for 
the growing of cotton and other crops. Accord- 
ing to an estimate of engineers there is sufficient 
water available for the purpose to reclaim lands 
equaling in productive power the total cotton 
area of the United States. Thus Africa, like in 
the days of Rome, may again become “the gran- 
ary of Europe.” 


The labor movement is not a perfect institution. 
No organization of human beings is without its 
shortcomings and faults, for it has been said that 
to err is but human. Whatever else may be said 
about the labor movement no one can honestly 
set up the claim that it has not been of over- 
whelming benefit to society as a whole, not alone 
to those who make up its membership. While, 
of course, its enemies can point to bad features 
and tendencies, fair observers always clearly 
see that the good so greatly overshadows the bad 
that it deserves the hearty support of all those 
who believe in the constant progress of the hu- 
man race. Only those bent upon purely selfish 
purposes would destroy it, and as they constitute 
but an insignificant minority there is no serious 
belief on the part of the numberless millions of 
civilized society that they will succeed. This does 
not mean that its enemies, from every possible 
quarter, must not be combatted, but rather that 
the facts should offer abundant encouragement 
to those who desire to sustain the institution and 
aid it on its way to better things for those that 
do the world’s useful work of whatever charac- 


ter. Time was when the uninformed and the 


thoughtless feared the consequences of the growth 
of organization among the toilers, but so well has 
the case of the workers been presented that today 
such fears are very rarely encountered anywhere. 
Occasionally, of course, such fears are still ex- 
pressed, but analysis almost invariably will dis- 
close a selfish purpose on the part of the individ- 
ual or organization responsible for the circulation 
of this brand of alarmist propaganda. Honest 
men, even though possessed of an abnormal 
amount of selfishness, shun such arguments be- 
cause of their palpable hypocrisy. The forward 
march of the movement may be here and there 
retarded but can never be intercepted. 
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Jones—I want to do something big and clean 
before I die. 


Bones—Wash an elephant.—Purple Cew. 


“Why did you quit smoking?” 
“It has gotten so it looks effeminate.’—The 
Fun Book. 


He—I could dance on like this forever. 
She—Oh, I’m sure you don’t mean it! 
bound to improve.—The Fun Book. 


You’re 


“Your Honor,” said the prosecuting attorney, 
“your bull pup has went and chawed up the court 
Bible.” 

“Well,” grumbled the Court, “make the witness 


kiss the pup; we can’t adjourn court to get a 
new Bible.” 


“I gave that beggar a penny, and he didn’t 
thank me.” 

“No. You can’t get anything for a penny now.” 
—Karikaturen, Christiania. 


Jack—Didn’t you see me down-town yesterday? 
I saw you twice. 

Jacqueline—I never notice people in that con- 
dition.—Columbia Jester. 


“Johnny,” said the teacher reprovingly, “you 
misspelled most of the words in your composi- 
tion.” 

“Yes’m; I’m going to be a dialect writer.”— 
Washington Star. 

“Robert,” said the mother sternly to her off- 
spring who had just broken a window with a 
baseball, “I’m going to give you a good whipping 
—not because you broke the window, but because 
you broke your promise to me that you would 
stop playing ball near the house.” 

“Aw, ma,” whimpered the boy, “can’t you do 
it for breakin’ the window? Dad’ll have to lick 
somebody for that.’—The American Legion 
Weekly. 


It was visiting day at the jail and the uplifters 
were on deck. 

“My good man,” said one kindly lady, “I hope 
that since you have come here you have had time 
for meditation and have decided to correct your 
faults.” 

“T have that, mum,” replied the prisoner in 
heartfelt tones. “Believe me, the next job I pull, 
this baby wears gloves.’—The American Legion 
Weekly. 


The husband was seeing his beloved wife off 
for a holiday. “Maggie, dear,” he said, “hadn’t 
you better take some fiction with you to while 
away the time?” 

“Oh, no, George,” she said, “you'll be sending 
me some letters.”—Western Christian Advocate 
(Cincinnati), 


One of the census men called at the home of 
a workingman in New York, noted in his neigh- 
borhood as a great reader and a wiseacre for 
Statistics. He found the man pouring over an 
encyclopedia. 

“How many children have you?” asked the cen- 
sus taker. 

“T have just three—and that’s all there will be, 
too,” replied the man, looking up from his book 
of knowledge. 

“All right, but why so positive?” 

“According to this book here,” said the man 
with deadly seriousness, “every fourth child born 
in the world is a Chinaman!”—Ex, 
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TODAY. 


By Thomas Carroll Howard. 


Yesterday’s gone—it was only a dream; 
Of the past there is naught but remembrance. 
Tomorrow’s a vision thrown on Hope’s screen, 
A will-o’-the-wisp, a mere semblance. 


Why mourn and grieve over yesterday’s ills 
And paint memory’s pictures’ with sorrow? 

Why worry and fret—for worrying kills— 
Over things that won’t happen tomorrow? 


‘Yesterday’s gone—it has never returned— 
Peace to its ashes, and calm; 

Tomorrow no human has ever discerned, 
Still hope, trust, and faith are its balm. 


This moment is all that I have as my own, 
To use well, or waste, as I may; 

But I know that my future depends alone 
On the way that I live today. 


This moment my past and my future I form; 
I may make them whatever I choose 

By the deeds and the acts that I now perform, 
By the words and the thoughts that I use. 


So I fear not the future nor mourn o’er the past 

For I'll do all I’m able today, 

Living each present moment as though ’twere my 
last; 

Perhaps it is! Who knows? Who shall say? 

—Forbes’ Magazine. 
——_@__________ 
TO DISCUSS LABOR ISSUES 

The National Civic Federation announces the 
organization of a national industrial committee in 
order “to bring together the representatives of the 
non revolutionary labor movement, the employers 
who believe in conferring with labor, and the 
representatives of the general public.” 

Among the questions to be considered, says 
the statement, are: 

Collective Bargaining: What Is It? Is it ap- 
plicable under all conditions? And when worked 
out to its logical conclusion does it, as declared by 
some, lead to a conspiracy against the public? 

“Compulsory Arbitration: Is it workable? And 
is it desirable if workable? 

“Injunctions in Labor Disputes: Is this writ 
abused as alleged by representatives of labor? 
Or should it be extended as demanded by some 
employers? 

“The Shop Committee System: Can it be 
made equally workable in union and nonunion 
plants? Does it tend toward sovietism as it is 
charged it is doing in England? 

“Industrial Democracy: What is meant by 
this term so widely advocated by people who 
mean entirely different things? 

“The American Shop Movement (so-called): 
Is it a camouflage scheme to destroy the trade 
unions as charged by the leaders of labor? 

“Unemployment: Can it be mitigated, and 
how?” 

The list of trade unionists announced as ac- 
cepting membership on the committee include: 

Samuel Gompers, James Duncan, Joseph Val- 
entine, Frank Duffy, W. D. Mahon, T. A. Rick- 
ert, Jacob Fischer, Matthew Woll, Daniel J. To- 
bin, John Donlin, W. L. Hutcheson, John Mc- 
Parland, John A. Voll, Warren S. Stone, W. G. 
Lee, L. E. Sheppard, C. L. Blaine and John P. 


Frey. ——— 

People who believe only what they personally 
experience are like little Jimmy, who was asked 
by his teacher: “Does the sun ever set in the 
east, Jimmy?” “I don’t know, ma’am, I ain’t been 


no further east than Oakland.” 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS 


The July meeting of San Francisco Typo- 
graphical Union was held in the Labor Temple 
last Sunday, with a fair representation of the 
membership in attendance. The secretary re- 
ported 45 traveling cards had been deposited dur- 
ing the month, 41 issued, 1 initiation, 2 honorable 
withdrawals, 2 suspensions and a loss of 3 mem- 
bers through death, leaving a total membership of 
1278, Applications for membership were received 
from Ronald W. Brashear, Eugene B. Busath, 
Claude M. Hicks and Charles O. Nye. The Ap- 
prentice Committee reported it had orally exam- 
ined a number of apprentices at its July session 
and cited a class to appear for practical examina- 
tion at the committee’s August meeting. Mrs. 
Margaret Beran and Messrs. J. E. Hall, W. J. 
Luthi, A. C. Keiser and W. G. Thiele (journey- 
men) and F. C. Winkler (apprentice) were ini- 
tiated and instructed by the president. The pro- 
posed amendment to the constitution introduced 
by E. L. Parrish at the June meeting was re- 
ported upon unfavorably by the Executive Com- 
mittee, and the report was concurred in by the 
union. A liberal donation was made to Stock- 
ton Typographical Union in support of its efforts 
to win the forty-four-hour week and in combatting 
the endeavor of the M., M. and E. of that town, 
which is conducting a crusade for the “open shop” 
in the printing industry there. The union voted 
unanimously to participate in the Labor Day 
parade and exercises and voted a sum sufficient 
to defray expenses connected therewith. Fol- 
lowing the instructions of the union, the president 
appointed a committee composed of L. F. Comp- 
ton, Henry Heidelberg, George S. Hollis, H. 
Johnston, George H. Knell, L. Michelson, J. W. 
Mullen, J. J. Neely, B. Schonhoff and J. M. Scott 
—delegates to the Labor Council—and Dilse 
Hopkins, Philip Johnson, M. J. McDonnell, D. K. 
Stauffer and James L. Hanscom—members of the 
Executive Committee—to make arrangements for 
the part the union will take in the Labor Day 
celebration. After a general discussion of the 
union’s fosition on various important proposi- 
tions that will be given consideration by the Que- 
bec convention of the I. T. U., the meeting ad- 
journed at 4:40 o’clock p. m. 

Chester T. Lynch, or any one having knowledge 
of his whereabouts, is kindly requested to com- 
municate with Secretary Michelson, room 701, 
Underwood Building, 525 Market street, on ac- 
count of important business. 

Who invented printing was one of the questions 
propounded by Mr. Edison in his now famous 
questionnaire. It has created considerable inter- 
est among the printing and publishing fraternity, 
and, after diligent research in the Congressional 
Library, this conclusion is recorded: 

“Who invented printing?” can not be answered 
until we satisfy ourselves and Mr. Edison as to 
“What is printing?” If the mere stamping of im- 
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pressions is meant, Assyria, Egypt, China, Baby- 
lonia and Chaldea may contest for the distinction, 
for the making of impressions by seals and dies 
is one of the oldest arts. Wood or metal types 
were used for printing initials on manuscripts in 
the tenth century. If printing with presses and 
movable types is meant, the oldest known speci- 
men is said to be a Korean work of the four- 
teenth century, in the British Museum. But there 
is reason to believe that China and Japan may 
have practiced the art centuries earlier than this. 
If modern European printing with movable types 
is meant, another controversy is opened, The 
invention is commonly attributed to Johann 
Gutenberg of Mainz. Many scholars contend 
that the inventor was Lourens Janzoon Coster 
of Haarlem; that Gutenberg, who was employed 
in the shop of Coster, stole the types and fled 
into Germany with them. There is much evi- 
dence that Gutenberg did not claim to be the in- 
ventor, and that he became known as such be- 
cause his books were the first to be widely cir- 
culated—Labor. 

Horace W. Hulbert, veteran newspaperman 
who founded the Georgetown (Cal.) Gazette, died 
last Saturday at Auburn. Mr. Hulbert was a 
native of Wisconsin and crossed the plains in 
1861, settling in Sutter County. He learned the 
printing trade in Ukiah, and established papers in 
a number of California towns. Mr. Hulbert was 
the father-in-law of J. C. Horn, who lost his life 
in the Ohio Hotel fire in Placerville on the 26th 
of last month while heroically endeavoring to save 
the lives of several guests. Mr. Horn was a union 
printer and a member of the Union Printers’ 
Mutual Aid Society of San Francisco at the time 
of his death. Mrs. Maud Horn, who is also a 
printer, had the sad experience of losing her hus- 
band and father through death within less than a 
month’s time, and the heartfelt sympathy of her 
many journalistic and printer friends is ex- 
tended in her bereaved hour. 

There is trouble on in the office of the Cypress- 
American at Monterey, and typos are warned to 
“steer clear” of that shop until the controversy is 
settled. 

H. S. Hornage, secretary of Stockton Typo- 
graphical Union No. 56, was a headquarters 
visitor last Thursday. He was returning home 
from a brief vacation at Santa Cruz. The veteran 
secretary of the Slough City union says the 
Stockton boys are not at all discouraged with 
the situation in their engagement with the M., M. 
and E., and predicts that victory will ultimately 
come to them. 

Mrs. Jane Abbey-Diebold has returned from a 
delightful vacation in Yosemite Valley and re- 
sumed her position at the keyboard in the Call- 
Post composing room. 

New York Typographical Union has appro- 
priated $1000 to aid the striking bookbinders. 

All may not be joy in the city of Quebec when 
the typos gather in convention there next month. 
The governor of Quebec province has proclaimed 
that the province will be under prohibition regu- 
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GOOD GOODS CHEAP 


1256 Fillmore St. 


1106 Market St. 


2247 Mission St. 
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Granat Bros 


‘The ‘Treasure House ofthe Mission. | 
2948 Mission St 
Bet. 18th and 19th 


Constantly employing 50 Jewelry Craftsmen 
Specializing in designing fine Jewelry, re- 
modeling Old jewelry and Watch Repairing 


ONE HUNDRED PER CENT UNION 


FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST 


FOR 
ROBUST HEALTH 
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AN INVITATION 


We invite deposits from everyone 
—rich, poor, old and young. We 
recognize no classes, but treat large 
and small depositors with the same 
courtesy and consideration. 


HUMBOLDT SAVINGS BANK 


783 Market St., near Fourth, San Francisco 


Demand the Union Label 
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ON YOUR PRINTING, BOOKBINDING 
AND PHOTO ENGRAVING 


If a firm cannot place the Label of the 
Allied Printing Trades Council on your 
Printing, it is not a Union Concern. 


For Twenty Years we have issued this Union 
Stamp for use under our 


Voluntary Arbitration Contract 


B00T & SHOR 
WORKERS UNION 


OUR STAMP INSURES: 

Peaceful Collective Bargaining 
Forbids Both Strikes and Lockouts 
Disputes Settled by Arbitration 
Steady Employment and Skilled Workmanship 
Prompt Deliveries to Dealers and Public 
Peace and Success to Workers and Employers 
Prosperity of Shoe Making Communities 

As loyal union men and women, we ask you to 
demand shoes bearing the above Union Stamp on 
Sole, Insole or Lining. 


Boot & Shoe Workers’ Union 


246 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Collis Lovely, General Presider 
Chas. L. Baine, General Secretary-Treasurer 
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lation beginning July 16, and it is said there is 
agitation in many places to change the place of 
the printers’ convention to a more convivial 
clime. It has been suggested that Havana be 
substituted for Quebec as the meeting place. 
The cause of the death of John H. Godfrey, 
secretary of Los Angeles Typographical Union 
No. 174, whose sudden expiration was announced 
in these columns last week, was ptomaine poison- 
ing, the result of eating apricots and ice cream. 
Mr. Godfrey was born in Guelph, Ontario, Oc- 
tober 28, 1852, and is survived by his widow and 
two sons—George H., a manufacturing jeweler, 
and Edward C., the latter a member of Typo- 
graphical Union No. 174, and employed in the 
Express composing room. Decedent went to Los 
Angeles in 1911. At the April election of the Los 
Angeles union he was returned to the office of 
secretary, and was also chosen to represent that 
body in the forthcoming I. T. U. convention. 
——————_m_______ 


AMERICANISM IS WEAKENED. 

In upholding a wage decision by the Kansas 
“can’t-strike” court, the Supreme Court of that 
state said: 

“The wages paid employees in a packing house 
are a matter of public concern, and the deter- 
mination of the sufficiency of such wages is a 
question affected with the public interest.” 

Logically and unescapably, the court’s ruling 
leads to one of two conclusions—either salaries 
and incomes of all persons connected with the 
packing industry are affected with the public inter- 
est and can be lessened or increased by the court, 
Or wage earners are chattels, subject to the laws 
of trade. 

If the court accepts the first conclusion, it 
abandons American traditions and guarantees and 
embraces government interference with the indi- 
vidual, as did England in the middle ages. 

If the second conclusion is accepted the court 
not only abandons Americanism, but it places 
wage earners in a class by themselves, which even 
injunction judges deny—in theory, but accept in 
practice. 

To men who grasp the meaning of liberty there 
is no difference between a court sitting in judg- 
ment on wages paid packing house employees and 
Passing judgment on the living cost of meat 
packers, the salaries of their managers or the 
fees of their lawyers. 

But the “can’t-strike” advocate sees a difference, 
though he dare not confess it. To him the worker 
is the same as in the days of feudalism and those 
of Rome. To him the worker must “be put in 
his place.” 

And to create a shallow public opinion to sup- 
port their purpose, these feudalists use such terms 
as “open shop,” “free and independent workers” 
and “the American plan.” 

During the last century workers forced the an- 
nulment of conspiracy laws, but today they face 
the same opposition, known as labor injunctions, 
company “unions” and “can’t-strike” laws. 

In each of these institutions autocracy peeps 
through every seam and joint. 

There can be no middle ground in labor’s fight 
for the Declaration of Independence and the fed- 
eral constitution. 

There can be no substitute for these immortal 
truths or evasion of historic guarantees. é 

The Kansas Supreme Court indicates the pleas- 
ure of the judiciary’s willingness to rule and the 
quagmire that engulfs it when liberty is trifled 
with. 

Future historians will give organized labor its 
deserved credit for a single-handed fight against 
those who would destroy Americanism while pro- 
fessing Americanism, 


ee 


A dash of winter now and then is relished by 
the coal-yard men.—Boston Transcript. 
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ALLIED PRINTING TRADES. 

The Lithographers’ Union donated $50 to aid 
the Denver bindery workers. The latter have 
been on strike for eleven weeks. They have put 
up one of the best battles in the history of local 
trade unionism. Not a single member has de- 
serted and the roll call at 10 o’clock every morn- 
ing finds every one of them in attendance. 

Industrial struggles cannot be won without 
financial assistance, and the generous action of 
the lithographers is duly appreciated by the bind- 
ery workers. The Denver Trades and Labor 
Assembly appointed a committee to visit the 
unions and request help for the bindery strikers. 
The bricklayers and steamfitters are so anxious 
to see the strike won that they have levied an 
assessment on their members.—Denver Labor 
Bulletin. 

George S. Hollis, president of San Francisco 
Typographical Union No. 21, installed the newly- 
elected officers of the Allied Printing Trades 
Council for the ensuing term, as follows: Presi- 
dent, George G. Spooner, Printing Pressmen and 
Assistants’ Union No. 24; vice-president, George 
H. Knell, Typographical Union No. 21; secretary- 
treasurer and business representative, Ferdinand 
Barbrack, Mailers’ Union No. 18; sergeant-at- 
arms, Joseph F. Bryan, Printing Pressmen and 
Assistants’ Union No. 24; Auditing Committee of 
three, Stephen P. Kane, Printing Pressmen and 
Assistants’ Union No. 24; James D. Kelly, Book- 
binders and Bindery Women’s Union No. 31-125; 
George H. Knell, Typographical Union No. 21. 

Secretary Barbrack was granted a leave of ab- 
sence to attend the Quebec convention of the 
International Typographical Union, which con- 
venes August 8, 1921, in which body he will rep- 
resent San Francisco Mailers’ Union No. 18. 
George H. Knell was elected to act as secretary- 
treasurer and business representative during Bar- 
brack’s absence. 

The Allied Printing Trades Joint Committee on 
Closer Affiliation elected officers for the ensuing 
term, as follows: Chairman, Bernard G. Donohue, 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union No. 24; 
vice-chairman, H. J. Bean, Stereotypers and Elec- 
trotypers’ Union No. 29; secretary-treasurer, Fer- 
dinand Barbrack, Mailers’ Union No. 18; sergeant- 
at-arms, Mrs. Nellie Connolly, Bookbinders and 
Bindery Women’s Union No. 31-125; director of 
publicity, Arthur S. Howe, Typographical Union 
No. 21; member of the Executive Committee in 
addition to the foregoing named officers, Chas. 
Essell, Photo Engravers’ Union No. 8; Auditing 
Committee, George Wyatt, Mailers’ Union No. 18; 
George G. Spooner, Printing Pressmen and As- 
sistants’ Union No. 24; Mrs. Nellie Connolly, 
Bookbinders and Bindery Women’s Union No. 
31-125; Eugene Donovan, Typographical Union 
No. 21. 

——_—a—____. 
“WAR NOT ALL BITTER” 

The fruits of war are not all bitter, says the 
International Investor, issued by a local brokerage 
firm, in referring to the American money now 
being invested in Europe. 

“It will probably surprise many people to know 
that the German city bonds appear to be in great- 
est demand by American investors,” says this 
publication. “The reason for this probably lies 
in the big profit possibilities due to the low 
rate of exchange, coupled with the practically un- 
limited resources that makes the degree of safety 
enjoyed by these bonds unually high. In this 
connection it must be borne in mind that most 
of the German municipalities own and operate 
valuable real estate and public utilities, both of 
which furnish a source of revenue not available 
to the cities of other countries. The British 


bonds are also meeting with a growing popu- 
larity. 

“It begins to appear as if we in America have 
made up our minds to profit by the lesson taught 


Eleven 


us by foreign investors immediately following the 
Civil War, when the much depreciated American 
dollar was purchased in huge quantities, in the 
form of industrial and railroad bonds, by the Brit 
ish, French, Belgian and German people. 

“If this is true, we can safely feel that the fruits 
of war are not all bitter.” 

——————_ QQ _ 
DEATHS. 

The following members of San _ Francisco 
unions died during the past week: George L. 
Johnson of the painters, Charles H. Grim of 
the cooks, Peter M. Andersen and John S. Hel- 
lingsen of the masters, mates and pilots. 


Pere ernnnnn  , 
Our Tobacco Department is one of 
the largest Retail departments of its 
kind in the West. Every brand that 
the Smoker calls for will be found here. 
Another thing, our prices are always 
the lowest! 


Turkish Rose Cigarettes, 10 in pack- 


Lh RANE erp a iterate Se ....8c 
Kadee Cigarettes, 10 in pkge.......... 8c 
Don Luis Clubs, box of 50, $3.40; 

@achy sis aon De eee a ee 7c 
Pippins Londres Cigars, each.......... 7c 


93" Cigar Cuttings, 8 oz. pkge....36c 
Dill’s Best slice plug, 17c tins each..12c 
Bagley’s Red Belt, 10c tins, each....7¢ 


WEINSTEIN COMPANY 


1041 Market Street San Francisco 


Phone Market 5725 


UNION STORE 


BROWN & KENNEDY 


FLORAL ARTISTS 


Funeral Work a Spoclaity—Lewest Prices 
3081 Sixteenth St., Near Valencia San Francisco 
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M. ZEISS 


HAVE YOU TRIED OUR SPECIAL LUNCHEON? 


FINEST CHOCOLATES IN THE CITY 
Cerner Sixteenth and Guerrero Streets 


KEYSTONE CREAMERY 


HIGH GRADE DAIRY PRODUCTS 
AT REASONABLE PRICES 


TRY US! 
2002 Mission St. 
Near 16th Street 


2768 Missien St. 
Near 24th Street 


A 


SHOES THE 
a 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
Near Valencia 


3047 16th St., 


GODEAU FUNERALS 


Made perfect by a generation of professional ex- 
perience in California by right methods, and be- 
cause Godeau is 


Independent of the Trust 
Godeau Funerals are a real saving to the bereaved 


ly. 
JULIUS S. GODEAU Branches: 
id 
41 Van Ness Ave., S. F. Los Angel 


Telephone Market 711 
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SAN FRANCISCO LABOR COUNCIL 


Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting 
Held Friday Evening, July 15, 1921. 

Meeting called to order at 8 p. m. by President 
Bonsor. 

Roll Call of Officers—All 
Financial Secretary-Treasurer 
was excused. 

Minutes of Previous Meeting—Approved as 
printed in Labor Clarion. 

Credentials—Molders—John I. Nolan, A. T. 
Wynn, J. E. Dillon, John O. Walsh, R. W. Bur- 
ton. Cigarmakers—R. Ricker, D. Malloy, M. 
Gable. Steam Fitters No. 590—T. A. Reardon, 
Jas. J. Kenny, Joseph Higgins. Fur Workers 
No. 79—John Weisinger, vice Louisa Bantz. 
Tailors No. 80—A. C. Sheahan, A. Gerber, R. 
Krause, C. E. Mathers. Delegates seated. 

Communications — Filed — Samuel Gompers 
thanking Council for congratulatory telegram on 
the occasion of his re-election to the presidency 
of the American Federation of Labor. United 
States Senator Hiram W. Johnson, explaining 
present appropriations for employees of the 
Quartermasters Department, including those at 
Fort Mason, which latter are considerably higher 
than those at other depots. Cooks’ Helpers, rela- 
tive to officers-elect. The following unions were 
reported by the Labor Publicity Committee hav- 
ing subscribed to the publicity fund: Waiters, 
Waitresses, Cooks, Cooks’ Helpers, Butchers 
No. 115, Moving Picture Operators, Bottlers 
No. 293; Barbers have also signified intention of 
subscribing. Railroad Commission, acknowledg- 
ing Council’s protest against proposed curtail- 
ment of ferry service by the Southern Pacific, and 
contemplated hearings on formal complaints by 
the cities of Berkeley and Alameda. Midsummer 
Festival Committee of the American Legion, ex- 
plaining purpose to raise funds for a club house. 

Requests Complied With—Community Service 
Recreation League, explaining work of organiza- 
tion, and requesting further annual contribution. 
Telegram from Samuel Gompers, requesting 
Council to protest against passage of bill to 
import Chinese coolies into the Hawaiian Islands, 
and wire same to Albert Johnson, chairman of 
Committee on Immigration in the House. 

Reports of Unions—Culinary Workers—White 
Lunch still unfair; complaint against policemen 
patronizing White Lunch at Washington and 
Sansome. Label Section explained campaign to 
increase demand for union label, card and button. 

Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on 
bills, which were ordered paid. 

Report of Delegate to American Federation of 
Labor Convention—Secretary John A. O’Connell 
submitted a lengthy and interesting report cover- 
ing the notable speeches and actions of the con- 
vention. Report was ordered referred to the 
editor of the Labor Clarion for publication. 

New Business—Moved that Law and Legisla- 
tive Committee be instructed to prepare a charter 
amendment to permit the city to do its own work 
in the construction and operation of public util- 
ities. Carried. 

Receipts—$499.41. Expenditures—$186.39. 

Council adjourned at 9:40 p. m. 

JOHN A. O’CONNELL, Secretary. 

P.S.—Boost the union label, card and button, 
and the Municipal Railway. 
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Anyhow the stingy man escapes the calumny 
of being called an easy mark. 


Summerfield & Haines 


UNION-MADE 
CLOTHING 


Cor. Agents 
Sixth & Market CARHARTT OVERALLS 


present, excepting 
McTiernan, who 
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REPORT OF DELEGATE. 
(Continued from Page 7.) 
severest castigations of a public man ever heard 
ina convention. If there is any one who imagines 
for a moment that President Gompers is old and 
feeble in thought or expression, he would be 
quickly disabused after witnessing such a torrent 
of ideas or language as speech is termed by 
those who do not rise to the plane of ideality. 
And as for logic and facts, that speech backed the 
eight-million-dollar Hearst-Schmutz machine off 
the board. It was one of the moments in Gom- 
per’s life when all had to admit that he is a cham- 
pion worthy the cause for which he has enlisted. 

There was so much of interest transacted at 
the convention, there was not a subject of trade 
union activities that was not touched upon in 
some way, and made clearer and better defined, 
for the common understanding of the rank and 
file of our movement. But I cannot take up your 
time indefinitely, although no report, no matter 
how extensive, can give an adequate impression of 
the business transacted and what new directions 
were given for the attainment of the purposes of 
our movement. 

The election of officers for the ensuing year was 
enlivened this year by a genuine contest for office 
of president of the Federation. The electioneer- 
ing was animated, but carried on in good part and 
with due brotherly forbearance. Mr. Lewis took 
his defeat gracefully, and made only one little 
blunder, by issuing a declaration of policy or pro- 
gram, which act was neatly turned into capital 
by his rival, who said it was for the conventions 
of labor and not for any individual to say what 
is to be the platform of labor, or what is best for 
it. But, inasmuch as the programmers and ref- 
erendaries were his backers, it was natural that 
Mr. Lewis should make some concessions to his 
clientele. The convention greeted the election 
of Gompers with prolonged applause. 

T. A. Rickert of the United Garment Workers 
won over Brother Noonan of the Electrical Work- 
ers for sixth vice-president. 

All the other members of the Executive Coun- 
cil, as well as Secretary Morrison, were re-elect- 
ed without opposition. 

John O’Hara of the United Hatters won over 
Ed Anderson, secretary of the Colorado State 
Federation of Labor, as fraternal delegate to the 
Canadian Labor Congress, 

William J. Spencer, secretary of the Building 
Trades Department, and James J. Forrester of the 
Railway Clerks were elected fraternal delegates 
to the British Trades Union Congress without 
opposition. 

Cincinnati was selected as the next Convention 
City, winning over Fort Worth, Texas. 

With this, my task is done, and while my dele- 
gateship came to me as well as to you delegates 
somewhat unexpected, I hope that we all may 
have learned something that may be of benefit or 
interest from the Denver convention. 


Friday, July 22, 1921. 


For myself, I will say that it is one of the most 
valuable experiences in life to witness or take part 
in the proceedings of a convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. It will certainly take off 
some of the rough edges of our notions, and that 
is well worth: while. We cannot help but learn 
something of advantage for ourselves and those 
whom we seek to serve, in thus coming into con- 
tact with the experiences of others in the move- 
ment. Expressing my sincere wish for the con- 
tinued progress of our American labor move- 
ment, and with personal regards to my co-dele- 
gates, I beg to be, Fraternally, 

JOHN A. O’CONNELL. 


J. Rutishauser 


Phone Valencia 4745 
Exposition Auto Supply Co. 
TIRES AND ACCESSORIES 
Open evenings and Sundays until noon 


Cor, 21st & Valencia Sts. San Francisco 


Phone Market 3285 P. BENEDETTI, Manager 


UNION FLORIST 
Formerly of 25 Fourth Street 


Funeral Work a Specialty at Lowest Prices 
Orders Promptly Attended to 


3617 SIXTEENTH STREET Near Mission Street 


Furniture and Carpets 
Repriced Lower! 


There has been a drastic reduction in the 
prices of Bed Room Furniture, Dining Room 
Furniture and Bedding, as well as on Carpets, 
Linoleum and Rugs. Come in and see the 
new values. They look like the old days 
before prices went high. Pre-war values in 
ali departments. 


Furnish a Home on Your Credit 
Your Word’s Good 


Avedon &e 


271 POST STREET, NEAR STOCKTON 
Quality Home Outfits on Credit 


Herman’s Hats 


UNION MADE 
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at Twentieth 


2396 Mission Street 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM AND ASSOCIATED SAVINGS BANKS OF SAN FRANCISCO 


The San Francisco Savings and Loan Society 


Savings 


(THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK) 


Commercial 


526 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


MISSION BRANCH, Mission and 21st Sts. 


PARK-PRESIDIO DIST. BRANCH, Clement and 7th Ave. 
HAIGHT STREET BRANCH, Haight and Belvedere S 


treets 


JUNE 30th, 1921 


Assets - - - - - - 
Deposits - - - - - - 
Capital Actually Paid U; - - - 
Reserve and Contingent Funds - - 
Employees’ Pension Fund - - - 


$71,383,431.14 
67,792,431.14 

» 9 .00 
2,591,000.00 
357,157.85. 
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At the Clock That Chimes. Store open 8 A. M. to 6 P. M., 


Sorenson Ce 


JEWELERS, WATCHMAKERS, OPTICIANS 


715 MARKET STREET, Between Third and Fourth Sts., San Francisco 
All Watch and Jewelry Repairing Guaranteed. 


Saturdays Included. 


SILVERWARE AND CLOCKS 


for wedding presents. Large stock to select from. 


Gifts That Last, by the Thousand 
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STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR 

The Executive Council met in San Francisco, 
July 10, 1921. The meeting was called to order 
at 10 a. m. by President Murphy. Present: Pres- 
ident Daniel C. Murphy, Vice-Presidents W. E. 
Banker, Geo, A. Dean, Walter G. Mathewson, 
Robert F. Murray, Fred W. Heckman, J. J. 
Matheson, Roe H. Baker, James Giambruno, and 
Secretary - Treasurer Paul Scharrenberg. Ex- 
cused: Vice-Presidents Earl F. Nelson, E. L. 
Bruck, R. W. Robinson, L. B. Leavitt, Jas E. 
Hopkins, Clarence A. Kelley and Iva] Whitney. 
Absent: Vice-President Wm. J. McQuillan. 

Some of the communications read were: 

From Samuel Gompers, president, American 
Federation of Labor, Washington, D. C., (April 
20) requesting the Federation to protest to all 
California members of Congress against the turn- 
over sales tax law. 

From F. W. Galbraith, Jr., national command- 
er, The American Legion, New York (April 20), 
enclosing copies of resolution adopted by the 
American Legion, petitioning Congress for the 
quick passage of those bills concerning the re- 
habilitation of the disabled veterans of the World 
War, and requesting our Federation to adopt simi- 
lar resolutions and forward same to the California 
delegation in Congress. Request complied with. 

From Edwin V. McKenzie, attorney-at-law, 
San Francisco, stating that Federal Judge Bledsoe 
at Los Angeles has denied the application of 
Messrs. Shehan and Hope for an injunction 
against R. H. Stickel of Bakersfield and that the 
case, for all practical purposes, is ended. The 
court held that the American Federation of Labor 
is supreme; that when the convention at Mont- 
real seated R. H. Stickel by virtue of his being 
president of the Oil Workers, it thereby recog- 
nized Stickel as president and that decision is 
binding upon courts, unless some allegation be 
made that a fraud against the American Federa- 
tion of Labor or against the Committee on Cre- 
dentials was committed, which decided the mat- 
ter, and there being no such allegation in these 
pleadings, he, therefore, held that that decision 
of the Federation of Labor was binding upon him 
as a judge and denied the application for an in- 
junction. 

From H. F. Strother, president, Masters, Mates 
and Pilots No. 40, San Francisco (June 15) en- 
closing copies of resolution adopted by their or- 
ganization relative to the employment of three of 
their members as pilots on the fireboats ‘David 
Scannell” and “Dennis Sullivan,” now operating 
with two crews each, and serving notice that an 
effort will be made at the proper time to secure 
one day of rest in seven, and their rating as 
masters instead of pilots, to comply with the Fed- 
eral law. 

From L. M. King, secretary, San Francisco 
Program Committee, San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce, requesting the Federation to send to 
the San Francisco Board of Supervisors, as soon 
as possible, a communication endorsing the gen- 
eral idea of Rincon Hill removal, as soon as prac- 
ticable. Complied with. 

From Geo. Adams, secretary, Machinists No. 
284, Oakland, communication addressed to the 
secretary, calling upon President Daniel C. Mur- 
phy to send an apology to Eugene V. Debs for 
his “action in supporting the attack of the San 
Francisco Labor Clarion on Eugene V. Debs.” 
President Murphy, in emphatic language, re- 
sented this uncalled-for allegation upon his con- 
duct as a trade unionist. In part, President Mur- 
phy said: “As an American I did not approve of 
the obstructive tactics of Eugene V. Debs during 
the war, but was charitable enough not to attack 
Debs while the latter is in the penitentiary.” 

James Giambruno, vice-president, reported that 
the Hetch-Hetchy Miners and Tunnelworkers’ 
strike had been called off by a vote of the mem- 
bership following the suggestion of William 
Urmy, United States Commissioner of Concilia- 
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tion. Vice-President Giambruno requested the 
assistance of the Federation in securing the en- 
forcement of state labor laws on the Hetch-Het- 
chy project; also to protest against the continued 
employment of alien labor. 

Under date of July 5, Thos. D. Van Osten, 
speaking officially for the Central Labor Council 
of Napa, notified the secretary of the State Fed- 
eration of Labor that after thorough discussion 
and investigation they had reached the conclusion 
it would be impossible to provide housing facili- 
ties for the number of delegates usually in at- 
tendance at an annual convention of the State 
Federation of Labor. When inviting the last con- 
vention to come to Napa in 1921, the citizens of 
Napa had counted on having a new 150-room 
hotel by October, 1921, but the construction of 
said hotel has been delayed, with the results 
stated. After some discussion, President Murphy 
called for nominations of another convention city 


for 1921. Vice-President Mathewson nominated 
San Jose. There being no further nominations, 
San Jose was unanimously chosen to be the 
convention city for 1921. 
ee ee 
ORPHEUM. 
Gus Edwards, himself, known lyrically and 


musically from concert stage to the hand organ, 
a man who has written more popular songs than 
any other in America and therefore more than 
any man in the world, comes next to the Orpheum 
in his Song Revue of 1921, which jumps direct 
from New York to San Francisco for the summer 
engagement. 

A Gus Edwards Revue always is accepted as 
the last word in tabloid musical comedies. 

“The Gus Edwards’ Song Revue of 1921,” 
headed by the inimitable Gus himself, brings a 
cast numbering thirty, including several of his 
proteges, Alice and Hazel Furness, Chester Fred- 
erick, and the freshest crop of peaches ever picked 
in the Edwards’ Orchard. 

This newest of Edwards’ productions is charac- 
teristic of the kind he always has produced, with 
new songs, elaborate scenic settings and costume 
creations and a whole bunch of first released Ed- 
wards’ songs, including “When Old New York 
Was Young.” These are put together in an unus- 
ual manner so each number is a song production. 

A few days ago the Edwards’ Song Revue was 
delighting patrons of the Palace, New York’s 
foremost theatre. Next week the same revue will 
be performing for San Franciscans. 

Arthur Wanzer and Maybelle Palmer, skittol- 
ogists, will present what is called, “She’s Hard to 
Get Along With.” Of course, she is not, but the 
possibility affords a chance for a deal of good- 
natured banter. 

Zuhn and Dreis, believing they are an amuse- 
ment exhibit, have adopted the method of muse- 
ums and their placard-billing reads “Dementus 
Americanos, Habitat North America.” Zuhn and 
Dreis are eccentric comedians, who will offer a 
skit which is a heated family argument. 

Another Gus Edwards’ triumph appears next 
week in the person of “Sandy,” Edwards’ little 
Scotch immigrant protege, described sometimes 
as “the wee Harry Lauder.” Imitations and 
Scottish folk songs rendered in highly entertain- 
ing manner constitute Sandy’s part in the next 
week’s program. 

In their interpretative costumes dancing, the 
Clinton Sisters will be found as Chinese, Gypsy 
and Egyptian. That is their costumes are charac- 
teristic of these countries. Their dances, how- 
ever, are of their own creation. They are based, 
of course, on native foundations and the stories 
are of these various peoples, but the deed and 
expression belong entirely to themselves. 

And there will be much more on next week’s 
program; for announcements tell us that Bailey 
and Cowan with Estelle Davis, and Tom Wise, 
with Miss Nila Mac and his specially selected 
company, are to hold forth one more week. 
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WALTER N. 


BRUNT 


PRINTING, PUBLISHING 
BADGES, LAPEL BUTTONS 
REGALIA, SOUVENIRS 


Specialty Printing 


Invitations, Menus, Dance Programs 
Greeting Cards 


Union Label Water Marked Paper Always on Hand 


1 706 MISSION STREET 


; NEAR FOURTH SAN FRANCISCO 
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“EASY TO 
PAY THE 
STERLING 
WAY” 


Everything for the Home 


Sterling 


FURNITURE COMPANY 


BUNSTER & SAXE 


1lO49 MARKET STREET 
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DAILY 


Except Saturdays, Sundays, and Holidays 


EVERY NIGHT 500s 25¢ 


AND THE SAME GREAT SHOWS 
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BUY FOR LESS 


im the Mission 


WNL 


Always Ask For 
MISSION ST. MERCHANTS COUPONS 
Any Store on Mission Street 
Between Sixteenth and Army 
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WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize’”’ list of the San Francisco 
Labor Council. Members of labor unions and 
sympathizers are requested to cut this out 
and post it. 


American Tobacco Company. 

Capital Theatre. 

Clark Wise & Co., 55 Stockton 

Compton's Restaurant, 8 Kearny. 

Block, J., Butcher, 1351 Taraval. 

European Baking Company 

Fairyland Theatre. 

Gorman & Bennett, Grove. 

E. Goss & Co., Cigar Mnfrs., 113 Front. 

Great Western Grocery Co., 2255 Clement, 
844 Clement, 500 Balboa, 609 Clement. 
901 Haight, 5451 Geary. 

Gunst, M. A., cigar stores. 

Hartsook Studio, 41 Grant Ave. 

Jewel Tea Company. 

Kohler & Chase Pianos and Musical Mdse. 

Levi Strauss & Co., garment makers. 

Maitland Playhouse, 332 Stockton. 

National Biscuit Co., Chicago, products. 

New San Francisco Laundry. 

Novak Studio, Commercial Building. 

Pacific Luggage Co. 

Players’ Club. 

P. H. Shuey, Jeweler, 3011 Sixteenth. 

Regent Theatre. 

Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., 985 Market. 

Schmidt Lithograph Co. 

Searchlight Theatre. 

Sherman, Clay & Co., Musical Instruments. 

Steffens, Jeweler, 2007 Mission. 

The Emporium. 

United Railroads. 

United Cigar Stores. 

Victory Soda Co., 11 Oakwood St. 

Victory Soda Works, 4241 18th. 

White Lunch Establishments. 

Wiley B. Allen Co., Pianos. 
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FISH AND FLESH. 

This week has seen big business come out in 
the open demanding its pound of flesh and at the 
same time demanding that nothing be given the 
men who fought the battle for humanity and 
democracy. 

The men who in camp, on the front, at sea and 
in depots fought, worked and suffered for a 
measley wage have been expecting, as they had 
a right to expect, that the nation would make 
some effort to compensate them for loss of jobs, 
business and time occasioned by service in the 
army and navy. The House of Representatives 
passed a bill granting a bonus at the last session 
which did not come up in the Senate and all 
veterans were sure that, in answer to public sen- 
timent, this session of Congress would pass a 
bill giving the men at least partial payment. 

A bill to give each man who saw service a 
small sum, to be paid in installments of $50 and 
running over a period of years, the first install- 
ment to be paid in 1922, was introduced in the 
Senate and referred to the proper committee, 
which committee reported favorably and _ re- 
quested the passage of the bill. 

Under the provisions of the bill the entire 
amount due to be paid out in July of next year 
could not exceed $200,000,000. Get that amount 
settled in your mind and remember it for com- 
parison later on. 

Ever since the bill has been before Congress 
the National Chamber of Commerce, the Profiteer 
Bund of Wall Street and the allied bankers who 
control the Federal Reserve Board have been in- 
dustriously knocking the bill and strenuously ob- 
jecting to the payment of either a bonus or ad- 
justed compensation, but so strong has been the 
public demand for the relief of the men who vol- 
unteered and were drafted, that the campaign 
carried on by those elements failed to affect the 
Senate and it looked as if the bill was sure to pass. 

Thereupon a long line of millionaires and “busi- 
ness” men journeyed from all parts of the country 
to Washington,, who visited the treasury and 
White House. Included among them were repre- 
sentatives of the packers, the steel trust, the 
coal trust, the bankers’ trust and the railroad 
trust. 

Those gentlemen must have presented some 
very strong arguments as Secretary Mellon of 
the treasury, a banker and multimillionaire, let 
out a squawk that was heard ‘round the country, 
which squawk was to the effect that the country 
would go into bankrvptcy and the Ship of State 
be cast on the rocks and left a wreck if a bonus 
was paid the men who saved the nation from 
utter annihilation some two and a half years ago. 

Finding that Mellon’s doleful prediction did not 
have the effect of making the Senators handling 
the bill quit in the effort to pass it, President 
Harding jumped into the fray. He appeared at a 
luncheon in the Senate restaurant and begged the 
leaders to sidetrack or kill the bill, and failing 
that to get the Senate to go on a vacation. - Ap- 
parently his appeal was not successful and it was 
decided that he should appear officially before 
the Senate and advocate the withdrawal of the 
bill. 

If you have read this far you’re wondering, per- 
haps, why tell about that and what’s it all about. 
Well, here’s the other side of the story. Remem- 
ber that $200,000,000 to be paid to the soldiers 
(divided among 4,000,000 of them) next year. All 
right, let’s go. 

On the same day that Millionaire Mellon told 
the world that if in July, 1922, 4,000,000 men 
were given $50 apiece all Sheol would break loose 
and the buzzards would be picking the bones of 
the country formerly known as the United States, 
he tells the same world that he is aiming to pay 
the railroads, out of the treasury, as soon as he 
could $500,000,000, which brings up the question: 
“If it will break the country to pay out $200,000,- 
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BENDER SHOE CO. 
“The Family Shoe Store’’ 


2412 MISSION STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Near 20th Street Phone Mission 9409 


Investigate Now Don’t Wait 


A Company that has No Indebtedness 
No Salaried Officers 


Offers 100,000 Shares at $1.00 a Share 


Its products can be used on every auto, 
truck, tractor, motorcycle, street car 
and railway coach; in fact, any place 
where a spring or seat can be used. 


We Invite Your Most 
Conservative Investigation 


Seibel Air Spring Company, Inc. 
1205 Humboldt Bank Building 
Garfield 421 SAN FRANCISCO 


Special Attention Given to Weddings, Birthdays 
and Parties 
SOLERI & RICCA 
CONFECTIONERS 
Wholesale and Retail 


3217 24th STREET 
Near Capp St. 
Phone Valencia 3391 


2757 MISSION STREET 
Bet. 23rd and 24th Sts. 
Phone Mission 6675 
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Doré Photo Studio 


2308 Mission St. 
rae Bet. 19th and 20th 


Mission 6733 
Good Photographs 


NEURITIS 


For nerve pain, darting, piercing pain in the shoul- 
der, sciatica and nerve inflammation, tingling of 
the fingers and sore muscles—try our homeopathic 


NEURITIS 
TABLETS 


Price $1.04. Treatment Size, $2.60. 


At your druggist or direct from the makers. 


BOERICKE & RUNYON CO. 


140 POWELL ST. - SAN FRANCISCO 
1500 BROADWAY - - - - OAKLAND 
Mail orders promptly filled. 


“GOOD CLOTHES ON CREDIT” 


_ MISSION STREET 
at Twenty-second 


Friday, July 22, 1921. 


000, why won’t it break her to pay out $500,000,- 
000?” 

Contrast what the railroads got with what the 
soldier got during the war and then tell, if you 
can, why the soldiers’ bonus would ruin the coun- 
try and the railroad graft will not. Take a slant 
at these figures. 

During the 26 months the government had 
charge of the roads they were paid a rental 
of $900,000,000 per year, or over $1,800,000,000 for 
the use of the roads, with the government paying 
all wages, salaries and bills. In other words, the 
railroads got nearly $2,000,000,000 velvet. To that 
add the amount paid out by the government for 
maintenance and equipment amounting to over 
$1,125,000,000 and that for the first six months after 
return to private control the government guaran- 
teed the roads profits above all expenses equal 
to the rental sum paid during the period of fed- 
eral control, for which the treasury of the United 
States has been compelled to pay out some $680,- 
000,000, and then know that the government set 
aside $300,000,000 as a “revolving fund” out of 
which loans to roads could be made. The re- 
volving fund isn’t doing much revolving these 
days as it is mostly all gone into the maw of the 
roads. 

At a conservative estimate the roads have taken 
out of the treasury, since January 1, 1918, over 
$4,000,000,000, and they claim the government 
still owes them over $1,200,000,000, with more to 
come as soon as they can “figure” some more. 
And don’t forget the roads owe the government 
over $800,000,000. 

The old-time American said: “Millions for de- 
fense, not one cent for tribute.” The modern 
millionaire, posing as an American, says: “Mil- 
lions for profiteers, not one cent for defenders.” 

The highbinders controlling the finances of the 
country have been having a merry time this last 
year “deflating” farmers, business men and work- 
ers. They have been withdrawing credits, call- 
ing loans and generally knocking affairs into a 
cocked hat, growing fat and waxing arrogant 
the while they skinned everybody else. 

Under the guise of newspaper correspondents 
and financial writers certain propagandists for the 
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) PARENTS, ATTENTION! 
! There is a great demand for competent ! 
{ stenographers — not incompetents, there j 
j are lots of those—but first-class steno- } 
; graphers who can write over 125 words 
; per minute and read their notes correctly. 
+ The government is advertising for them 
! all the time and the business world cannot } 
{ get enough of them to assist executives, | 
j learn the business and eventually become j 
i private secretaries, managers, executives, 
; ete., according to natural executive ability. 
Gallagher-Marsh Business College en- 
| joys the patronage of organized labor be- 
* cause it has its shorthand text books 
! printed and bound in our local shops 
under fair conditions. 
Gallagher-Marsh is conducted by Robt. 
j F. Gallagher, one of the foremost short- 
; hand experts in the world. He writes on 
! the blackboard, to encourage his students, 
over 270 words per minute, not equalled 
anywhere in the world. You are invited to 
visit the school premises and see him do 
it; also see his advanced students write 
rapidly and read their notes correctly." 
You cannot get as good instruction any- 
j where else. Come and witness these won- 
derful demonstrations of competency. 
Gallagher-Marsh specializes on ‘short- 
hand, typing, bookkeeping and secretarial 
qualifications. Day School, $15 per mo.; 
Night School, $6. 
San Francisco, 678 Turk Street; Oak- 
land, 319 Fourteenth Street. i 
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THE LABOR CLARION 


gang have been roasting, scolding and abusing 
farmers, small businessmen and workers because 
of their “inefficiency,” ‘“wastefulness,” “extrava- 
gance,” and nearly total lack of business sense 
displayed in not at once gratefully accepting cuts 
in wages, prices of farm products and on sales. 
Not a one or anybody have they missed and all 
the time the writers have been denouncing, the 
gang has been putting the boots to business until 
they think they’ve got the world by the tail with 
a down-hill drag. 

Of late, though, the writing crew has begun to 
lose its nerve. They are growing timid and fear- 
ful of what’s to happen. So much so that they’ve 
taken the opportunity recently to ask the gang 
they have been writing for to “For God’s sake 
stop, look and listen.” 

Only last week one of the most noted of the 
crew of writers, C. B. Evans, Chicago correspon- 
dent for the Philadelphia “Ledger,” met up with 
a banker in Chicago who was all perked up be- 
cause there had been a little rise in stocks. To 
the banker everything seemed rosy, but Evans, 
writing the story for the Ledger, could not see 
any reason for rejoicing and wanted to know 
what the banker was going to do next winter 
when the 5,000,000 now out of work had eaten 
up their savings and were joining the bread line. 
According to Evans the banker became pale, 
stuttered and walked away without answering. 

If Evans keeps on handing out that kind of 
dope, he will be called a Bolshevik and be tied 
to a large sized can. 

Evans is not the only one beginning to get 
cold feet and thinks the gang has gone too far 
for their own good. Lately B. C. Forbes, another 
great “financier” and writer, who but a few short 
moons ago was lying about and lambasting labor 
and the farmer, has begun to croak and delivers 
himself of “A Warning to Bankers,” in which he 
utters the following: 

“Gentlemen—Please ponder what your notions 
are in danger of bringing about. It strikes those 
of us who are not blinded by too close contact 
with banking routine that the time has come for 
you to devote your energies less to ‘liquidation’ 
and to give more consideration to labor and to 
business.” 

B. C. sure must be scared when he can forget 
his rabbit upbringing and walk up and tell his 
boss he’s more kinds of a fool than he should be. 
Forbes also got this out of his system: 

“You (bankers) should be ashamed rather than 
boastful of having precipitated such a run on 
business that you have piled up inordinately high 
reserves, for the abnormal piling up of money in 
banks when it is sorely needed for the succor of 
business and enterprise is the quickest and surest 
way of bringing on prostration and panic.” 

Read that last over again and then remember 
that this same Forbes is one of the crowd that 
said the railroad employees were crazy when they 
claimed the big banking interests had conspired 
to bring on unemployment and hard _ times. 
There’s still hope for the vilest of sinners if they 


repent—provided the repentance is genuine and 
not the result of the fear of what’s going to hap- 
pen and a desire to get in the clear. 
pee eS aes 
WOULD SHIFT BLAME 

In asking Judge Alschuler to sanction another 
wage decrease, the meat packers are cunningly 
trying to shift blame for the present acute state of 
unemployment in this industry to the employes, 
says the Butcher Workman. 

In their brief to Judge Alschuler, the packers 
state that “industry owes some obligation to un- 
employed as well as to those who are employed; 
it owes the duty of arranging its household so 
that there will be less unemployment.” 

The Butcher Workman suggests that the pack- 
ers will not employ more workers than needed, 
and that their statement that they would em- 
ploy more if wages were reduced “is certainly not 
well founded.” 

“It is quite evident that the packers are taking 
unfair advantage of the present period of unem- 
ployment. They are playing the old game of 
compelling the workers to compete for what 
they want to give them. Men and women are 
wanted to labor for a meager wage that forces 
them to deny themselves all that makes life worth 
while.” 
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Coffee That Is? 
MISSION DAIRY LUNCH 


COR. 16TH AND VALENCIA STS. 
S. C. Trauger, Prop. 


FELLOW UNONISTS 


Down Asiatic Competition! 
Patronize White Laundries Only! 


Anti-Jap Laundry League 


REINE’S M sit a T SYRUP 


an 
BEST-EVER MALT & HOP SYRUP 
$1.00 PER BREW 


REINE CO., 905-907 Howard Street 
Phone Sutter 6357 
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Quality First 
UNITED STATES 
LAUNDRY 
Telephone Market 

1721 


Finest Work on Shirts 
and Collars 
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FIRE PROOF LOSS PROOF 


BURGLAR PROOF 


FIRE PROOF LOSS PROOF 
BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS 
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Place your valuables and important papers in 
one of our Safe Deposit Boxes. 


Do It Now! 


A visit of inspection will prove interesting, in- 
structive and profitable to you. 


THE MISSION BANK 


A Commercial Bank 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Sixteenth Street and Julian Avenue 
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THE LABOR CLARION 


STORE OPEN SATURDAY UNTIL 6 O’CLOCK 


A WONDERFUL OFFERING 


Men’ss Shoes and Oxfords 


Low Shoes- 


ects 
COME 


EARLY 825M, MARKET STREET 


SAN FRANEISCO 


HOSPITAL STEWARDS AND NURSES. 

At the last meeting the following officers were 
chosen to serve for the ensuing year: President, 
E. A. Collins; vice-president, C. J. Patterson; 
secretary, E. N. Cummings; treasurer, Wm. Muir; 
trustees (three), Robert Nelson, H. R. Parkinson, 
C. J. Patterson; guide, E. A. Wildhagen; guard- 
ian, Joseph H. Gunst; business agent, Al. Mc- 
Quaide; delegate to San Francisco Labor Council, 
M. J. Stanley. The Bridge Across the Bay plan 
was endorsed. 

a 
HELP STILL NEEDED 

The Pueblo Relief Fund needs $250,000 more 
to conduct the rehabilitation work placed in the 
hands of the Red Cross Relief Operations, ac- 
cording to a statement by W. Frank Persons, 
vice-chairman of the national society, who has 
just visited the scene of the disaster. 

Red Cross chapters in the Pacific division have 
been advised to call public attention to the im- 
perative need and to transmit funds collected 
either to the division office in San Francisco or 
to the treasurer of the Red Cross Relief Opera- 
tions, Percy Hagerman, Colorado Springs, Colo- 
rado. 

Mr. Persons’ statement concerning the work 
being done follows: 

“The governor of Colorado and citizens of 
Pueblo and La Junta have full confidence in the 


Red Cross and relief work in both places is fully. | pending income and other tax matters. 


in its charge. 

“There is now no need for guesses or misun- 
derstandings. The need is great and the facts 
are clear. There are 2025 families in the Pueblo 
district alone and 139 more in the La Junta area 
that need help in varying degrees. Most of the 
families have lost their furniture, bedding and 
clothing. Many have lost the houses which they 
owned in whole or in part. 

“In the Red Cross relief fund there is now 
$300,000 in cash. Making due allowances for all 
supplementary funds of a local or special nature, 
at least $250,000 more is imperative if the con- 
ditions and the means of self-support are restored 
to those who have lost all.” 
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525 FOURTEENTH ST. 
OAKLAND 
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BARBERS GET AGREEMENT 
At Memphis, Tenn., the Barbers’ Union has 
signed a new agreement with employers. 
_————— — 
EX-SERVICE MEN 
In the latest ruling from the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance all ex-service men are advised 


| that they can reinstate their insurance up to 


January, 1921. A full medical examination is 
required and it must show that the applicant is 
now in good health. The order is Treasury De- 
cision 67 and was sent out July 11 by Colonel 
C. R. Forbes, director of the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance, Washington, D. C., to the district office 
in San Francisco. 

Red Cross chapters in the Pacific division of 
the American Red Cross have been authorized to 


| advise all ex-service men of this new ruling. The 


men can get help in making out their papers at 
local Red Cross offices. 

———_ gq. 

FRAUD EXPOSED. 

Collector of Internal Revenue John L. Flynn 
has been instructed by the Department in Wash- 
ington to report for investigation firms and in- 
dividuals who by adroit statements and glittering 
pretenses are said to be making representations 
to business houses and individual taxpayers in 
this district that they have special influence with 
revenue officers in the matter of adjustment of 


“Taxpayers should not allow themselves to be 
imposed upon by strangers who claim to be able 
to secure special consideration with the Internal 
Revenue Bureau,” said Colonel Flynn. 

“Every taxpayer is assured of a square deal 
from the Government, based entirely on the tax 
laws and regulations and the facts in the case 
No other influence is allowed to enter into Inter- 
nal Revenue matters, and the statement of any 
firm or individual that they are in a position to 
exert special influence with Internal Revenue offi- 
cers is wholly without foundation in fact. Pains- 
taking and open-minded consideration is given in 


| every case regardless of whether the taxpayer 


appears in person or by attorney.” 


Friday, July 22, 1921. 


WOULD LEGALIZE KIDNAPING 

“Legalized kidnaping” could be applied to 
Senate Bill No. 657, which has been quietly slipped 
through that body and is now being considered 
by the House judiciary committee. 

The bill would permit a San Francisco Federal 
grand jury, for instance, to secretly consider 
charges against a New York citizen that were 
presented by the district attorney or secret 
service, If an indictment was found a deputy 
marshal would go to New York, arrest the ac- 
cused and return him to the western city without 
a preliminary hearing in his home jurisdiction. 

If a strike affecting interstate commerce was 
called in New York and trade unionists in other 
sections of the country wrote letters in support 
of the strike, a Federal grand jury in Alaska 
could indict these unionists on the charge of con- 
spiracy, have them rounded up by deputy mar- 
shals and brought to the Far North without a 
preliminary hearing in the locality where they 
live. 

If the accused are acquitted, they will be paid 
mileage to their homes and necessary mainte- 
nance not to exceed $5 a day from the time of 
arrest. If the deputy marshal arrested the wrong 
person, the latter would have to prove this to the 
foreign court, as the proposed law makes no pro- 
vision for preliminary hearings of any sort. 

The bill is one of the most astounding that 
ever passed the United States Senate. It repeals 
every guarantee to citizens charged with crime, 
and arms Federal district attorneys, grand juries 
and detectives with a most powerful weapon. 

It smashes numerous decisions by the United 
States Supreme Court that an indicted person 
has the constitutional right to a preliminary hear- 
ing before he is removed to another district. 

President Gompers headed a delegation of 
trade unionists that madé formal protest to At- 
torney-General Daugherty against this proposal, 
and similar protest has been made to the House 
judiciary committee. American Federation of 
Labor affiliates have been warned of the pending 
danger and are uged to protest to members of 
that committee and to their congressmen. 

The members of the House committee on judi- 


ciary are: Messrs. Volstead (Minn.), Graham 
(Penn.), Dyer (Mo.), Walsh (Mass), Reavis 
(Neb.), Classon (Wis.), Boies (Iowa), Chris- 


topherson (S. Dak.), Yates (Ill.), Goodykoontz 
(W. Va.), Hersey (Maine), Chandler (N. Y.), 
Fosters (Ohio), Michener (Mich.), Hickey (Ind.), 
Thomas, Jr. (Ky.), Sumners (Texas), Montague 
(Va.), Wise (Ga.), Tillman (Ark.), Dominick 
(S.<GDi 

ee 


When trade unionists demand the union label 
they help put other trade unionists to work. 
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Member of the Real Estate Board and Painters’ 


Union of San Mateo. 
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FURNITURE CARPETS STOVES 
DRAPERIES BEDDING 
On the : 


EASIEST TERMS 


EASTERN 
OUTFITTING CO. 
1017 Market Street, above Sixth 


We Give and Redeem American Trading 
Stamps 


